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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


N the present disposition to discover a political significance in every 
transaction of the government, Mr. ARTHUR'S decision to remove 
General LoNGSTREET from his marshalship in Georgia, is interpreted as 
an act of political revenge for the General’s advocacy of Mr. BLAINE’S 
nomination. Whether or not General LONGSTREET differed in this re- 
spect from the other Republican office-holders, we can not tell. But we 
protest against this readiness to impute a bad motive to the national 
executive, where a good one might be found as easily. General LONG- 
STREET has been reported to the President by the Attorney-General as 
guilty of inattention to the duties of his position; and there is no reason 
apparent for the assertion that this statement is not true, and is not the 
real cause of his removal. It is against the public interest that the Execu- 
tive should be embarrassed in the matter of removals and appointments 
by this danger of political misconstruction. If Mr. ARTHUR be satisfied 
that General LONGSTREET has shown himself not the best man for the 
place, then there is no bettert¢ime for his removal than the present. 
Under the rules of the Civil Service Commission and the provisions of 
the law which established it, a large number of places under the general 
government must be filled by appointments from the Southern States 
during the present summer. In view of the educational qualifications, 
etc., of the Democratic Party in the South, it is reasonable to expect that 
the greater number of these appointments will fall to applicants from that 
party. The Southern Democrats will have the opportunity to profit by 
the new law which deprives so much government patronage of a partisan 
character, and to judge of the faithfulness to the law on the part of a 
Republican administration. We are glad of this, not in the interests of 
the Republican party only, but in those of the nation at large. Every- 
thing that shall tend to make the Southern people feel that the national 
government is their protector and friend, as much as of the North, must 
result in strengthening the growth of that national feeling whose preva- 
lence is the best safeguard of our future. It is one of the worst features 
of our present political system that political patronage in the South falls 
so largely to the minority, whose use of it has not always been of a kind 
to strengthen attachment to the national unity. 


Up to this writing the President has not issued Mr. JARRETT’S com- 
mission as the head of the new Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is said 
that the delay is due to the report,—denied by Mr. JARRETT,—that he 
made a highly offensive allusion to President ARTHUR in a recent speech, 
and that the President has postponed action until the matter has been 
looked into. An attempt has been made to represent the preference 
shown for Mr. POWDERLEY in this city and elsewhere, as traceable to some 
personal disagreement with Mr. JARRETT or dislike of him. Nothing 
could be farther from thetruth. The friends of Mr. PowDERLEY entertain 
a high regard for the honest Welshman, who so long directed the move- 
ments of our iron workers in their trades unions. They are glad that the 
President’s choice, if it should fall upon Mr. JARRETT, should be so 
worthily placed. But they also regard Mr. POWDERLEY as a gentleman 
whose public record, personal ability, and freedom from certain entangle- 
ments which might militate. against the efficiency of the Bureau, make 
him a much more desirable person for the vacant place. And apart 
from any question of what Mr. JARRETT said, or did not say, about 
President ARTHUR, they still hope that Mr. POWDERLEY may receive the 
appointment. 


THE new commissioner of shipping appointed under the provisions of 
the DINGLEy bill has delayed reporting in Washington, and his absence 
has added to the embarrassments in connection with the enforcing of 
that measure. The clause which forbids the payment of advance wages 
to seamen has proved g decided difficulty in the matter of securing 
American crews for American ships. It is not that the sailors themselves 
offer any resistance to the law, but that the keepers of sailors’ boarding- 
houses are resisting this attempt to emancipate these white slaves from 








their control. In the ordinary course of things, a sailor on shore has 
spent his wages and has run very heavily in debt before he makes ready 
for a new voyage. In this way he passes under the control of these 
lodging-house keepers, who are also the employment agents that go be- 
tween the sailor and the shipowner. In many cases poor JACK is sold 
on board ship in a state of drunkenness, and the agent in the transac- 
tion manages to more than recoup himself for the advances made 
to his victims. The new law is the more embarrassing as it applies only 
to American sailors employed on American ships. The men who can 
not be furnished on advantageous terms to American vessels, will be 
sold to vessels under other flags by these greedy creditors and masters. 
The application of the law to every sailor who leaves an American port 
probably would require the amendment of our treaties of commerce. 
But nothing less would suffice to destroy the power of these land-sharks. 


THE details of the rescue of Lieutenant GREELY’s Expedition reflect 
great credit upon the Navy Department, for the promptness shown in 
fitting out the expedition, and upon the Commanders who heartily 
seconded Secretary CHANDLER’S efforts in this direction. There does 
not seem to have been an hour of needless delay, either in getting the 
two ships ready for sea, or in taking them at once to the nearest points at 
which they might expect to meet the members of the lost party. These 
latter had gone through sufferings which it is impossible for any one, 
who has not been in the Arctic Regions, to realize. For nine months 
past they had been suffering for want of proper provisions. They had 
made a journey of two hundred and fifty miles over the ice. They ar- 
rived on the coast to find that Lieutenant GARLINGTON, in his haste to 
return Southward, had not left even a boat at the rendezvous, by which 
they might have escaped to an island stocked by nature with provisions. 
Of twenty-five men, eighteen had perished: from cold and hunger; and 
of the remaining seven, one died of his sufferings after being found by the 
rescuers. 

We observe in some quarters a disposition to palliate the folly of this 
waste of human life, and to make it a matter of boastfulness that our own 
explorers have gone nearer to the Pole than those of Europe. If this be 
the object of Arctic Expeditions, then let this barren purpose be dis- 
tinctly avowed in the preparation of future expeditions, if we are so fool- 
ish as to haveany. But let it also be avowed that, since the notion of an 
open Polar Sea was shown to be groundless, there is no important scien- 
tific discovery to be made, while there is certainty that by no line of 
approach can a vessel reach the northern geographical pole of our planet. 
It is possible that that approach was still open, a thousand years ago, 
when the Norsemen settled Iceland and eastern Greenland. Buttheac- 
cumulation of Arctic ice, which destroyed the Greenland settlement, di- 
minished the fertility of Iceland, and is chilling the whole northern 
hemisphere, has shut this gate to our explorers. 


THE present campaign is furnishing a practical test of the respect 
shown by the leaders of each party for the new laws in regard to the 
civil service. The National Republican Committee, as a body of entirely 
private persons, does not violate the law in asking for contributions. In 
the circular it has addressed to the office-holders, it calls attention to 
the provisions of the law as securing them from any kind of compulsion 
in the matter of political contributions, and leaves them entireiy to the 
operation of motives which grow out of their loyalty to the party and 
their desire to see it continued in power. As it is perfectly well known 
that the election of Messrs. CLEVELAND and HENDRICKS would be fol- 
lowed by wholesale removals from office, the Republican office-holders, 
if they really desire to retain their places, have the strongest motive for 
contributing to prevent a Democratic victory. Nothing short of a law 
restoring the tenure of office ‘for life or good behavior’’ will emanci- 
pate the office-holder from the necessity of supporting by his money and 
his efforts the party in power. 

On the other hand, the Democratic Congressional Committee, which 
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consists of gentlemen who are forbidden by law to have anything to do 
with the collection of political contributions, has sent out a circular 
assessing all the office-holders in the Capitol, and also all the Demo- 
cratic members of each house. The latter are asked to contribute each 
$25 to the campaign fund of the Committee. The former are assessed 
in proportion to their salaries. This is a clear violation of the statute, 
but is not inconsistent with any profession on the subject of Civil Service 
Reform in the national platform of the Democratic party. The Con- 
vention merely declared for ‘‘a proper reform of the Civil Service,”’ 
without specifying the methods by which this could be attained or 
expressing any approval of the PENDLETON law. General BUTLER told 
the Convention that not a man of them had any faith in the reform, and 
he told it without contradiction. Mr. HENDRICKS, in his speech at 
Indianapolis immediately after the Convention, said: ‘“ Of these one 
hundred and twenty thousand men that now fill the official positions in 
the country, we have no right to suppose from all that has taken place 
that they are all honest, and the only way that we can know is to make 
a change. But what is the remedy? Put them out, and put 
honest men in.” This proposal was met with cheers and cries of ‘‘ That's 
it." It is applauded even by such Democratic papers as Zhe Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Mr. BLAINE’s letter of acceptance appeared last Saturday, too late for 
our mention and comment. That of Mr. LoGAN appeared early in the 
present week. Of the leading points in the former we have spoken at 
length elsewhere. The chief interest in the letter of the candidate for the 
vice-presidency always is the degree of agreement between the senti- 
ments he expresses and those of the letter of the candidate for the presi- 
dency. The two letters are not written from the same point of view. 
They stand, as do their authors, for different types of Republicanism. In 
the best sense of the word, in the sense in which Mr. BLAINE first used 
it, General LOGAN is a Stalwart. The results of the war are still so vivid 
to him, as to occupy a foremost place in the political situation. While 
laying great and just stress on the protective policy as the leading issue 
of the campaign, he is disposed to say more about “‘ the solid South” and 
the means used to make it solid, than Mr. BLAINE does. He is less ex- 
plicit as to the methods of Civil Service Reform, while recognizing very 
distinctly the necessity for a reform in that field. As to the extension of 
our commercial relations, the enlargement of our navy, the exclusion of 
imported (as distinguished from immigrant) labor, the establishment of a 
bi-metallic currency on the basis of international agreement, and the 
maintenance of American citizens in the rights of their citizenship all the 
world over, the two letters harmonize exactly. 

Those who expected from either Mr. BLAINE or Mr. LOGAN a letter 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against our commercial or dip- 
lomatic rivals, have been disappointed, agreeably or otherwise. The 
tenor of Mr. BLAINE’s letter is so distinctly peaceful as to justify the 
gratification expressed by the representatives of the Peace Association at 
his nomination. He proposes to cultivate closer relations between all 


the peoples of this Continent, with a view to the settlement of inter- - 


national differences by arbitration, and in the hope that that method 
will put an end to wars. So far from desiring any extension of our terri- 
tory or our authority southward, he regards the present area of national 
responsibility as sufficient for the employment of our energies, and would 
contemplate the addition of territory peopled by Spanish-Americans asa 
calamity rather than an advantage. 

Some of his critics sneer at his letter as much less aggressive in this 
matter than the public had been led to expect. But the letter is fully in 
keeping with Mr. BLAINE’s record as Mr. GARFIELD’S Secretary of State, 
though not in keeping with the caricature of that record to which the 
public had been treated by certain newspapers. One of the bolting 
organs declares that Mr. BLAINE’s American policy is the chief issue of 
the present campaign,—an opinion it must have borrowed from its 
London contemporaries. Mr. BLAINE’s friends would be quite content 
to have that made the foremost issue, if the tariff did not furnish a better 
because more important one. They are perfectly ready to have it com- 
pared with the Democratic policy of 1844 to 1860, which the national 
convention of that party held up to the admiration of America and of 
the world. 


As was foretold by several of the most trusted organs of the Demo- 
cratic party, the nomination of Governor CLEVELAND to the Presidency 
has been followed by a very general bolt of the workingmen in the Eas- 





tern and Middle States, or indeed we might say over the whole country. 
The workingmen of America recognize in Mr. CLEVELAND a man who is 
little inclined to consider even their just demands. They find proof of 
this in his vetoes of five important measures passed by the last legislature 
of his state. The first of these was the bill to reduce the hours of work 
for the drivers and conductors of street-cars to a maximum of twelve a 
day, the present number being seventeen on more than one line. The 
second was a bill to prohibit the employment of children under the age 
of thirteen years in any mill or factory. The, third to reduce the fare on 
the elevated railroads of New York City from ten to five cents. The 
charters of the roads provided that this reduction should be made when 
the dividends upon the stock exceeded a certain percentage. By various 


| manipulations the stock of these roads has been watered to such a de- 


gree that the nominal profits never can equal that percentage. In this 
way the public has been deprived of the benefit, which the legislature 
that chartered the roads distinctly stipulated. Governor CLEVELAND, 
however, took the ground that the charter was a contract between the 
Commonwealth and these corporations, and that the former was bound 
by the letter of that contract in spite of the evasion of its spirit by the lat- 
ter. As this was a point of law, which the railroads might have fought 
out before the courts, the veto, even on its own grounds, was entirely 
uncalled for. The fourth law which Mr. CLEVELAND defeated was one 
to make the wages of mechanics a first lien, and thus secure them against 
being swindled out of theirearnings. The fifth was intended to prevent 
the spread of infection and disease, by forbidding the manufacture of 
cigars in any room used as an eating or sleeping room, thus putting a 
stop to the prosecution of this business in the tenement houses. 

It is urged by Mr. CLEVELAND'S friends that these are mostly pieces 
of local legislation, in which not even the working people of other parts 
of the state have any interest. But these vetoes they regard, and we 
think justly, as indicating what might be expected of their author in the 
event of his elevation to the presidency. For this reason they do not in- 
tend to assist in that elevation. It will be well, however, for Republicans 
to see to it that these good purposes shall not be fruitless on election 
day. The Democratic agents at the polls are the men from whom this 
class of voters have been used to take their ballots; and these agents 
will leave no stone unturned to induce them to vote in the old fashion. 
There should be a workingman at every voting place in our great 
cities, in the Republican interest. 


THE bolting Republicans held their Conference in New York on 
Tuesday last, and found their work much simpler than that of the national - 
conventions. They had no ticket of their own to select, the Democrats 
having done that for them. They had no lobby to control, as they ad- 
mitted only those who had signed a pledge disapproving of the Republi- 
can nominations. About four hundred persons, half of them from New 
York and a fourth of them from Brooklyn, were in attendance, and the 
work of the conference evidently had been prepared as carefully before- 
hand, as if it were an old-fashioned Pennsylvania convention. Great 
pains was taken to emphasize the fact that there were protectionists pre- 
sent as well as free traders ; but with the exception of one gentleman, we 
failed to recognize the name of any protectionist in the lists given of prom- 
inent persons. Colonel HIGGINSON made a rather mournful speech as to 
the prospects of the movement, comparing it to one of the meetings inthe 
early days of the Anti-slavery struggle. President SEELYE declared that he 
had no intention of joining the Democratic party and criticised both parties 
on their attitude towards the. Temperance question. He might have 
observed that the Democrats had tried to drag this question into national 
politics by denouncing prohibitory legislation, such as is favored by the 
Democrats of several southern states, while the Republicans are silent 
upon this, as upcn all questions which belong properly and exclusively 
to state legislation. He also might have observed that it is in ‘‘the rowdy 
West,” which nominated Mr. BLAINE in spite of Eastern opposition, 
that prohibition and Republicanism are most generally associated; and 
that in New York city and state, while the Democrats has lost through 
the bolting of other elements, the liquor interest has remained loyal to 
them. 

Mr. Curtis had prepared an address to the public, and read it on 
behalf of the Committee on Resolutions. It is to the effect that there is 
no issue in the present campaign except that raised by the Republican 
bolters as to the record of Mr. BLAINE. On that point the Conference 
showed its courage, though not its discretion. The address says of the 
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Republican Convention: “It offers a candidate who is an unfit leader, 
shown by his own words and his acknowledged acts, which are of official 
record, to be unworthy of respect and confidence ; who has traded upon 
his official trust for his pecuniary gain ; a representative of men, methods 
and conduct which the public conscience condemns, and which illustrate 
the very evils which honest men would reform.” Brave words these, 
but not decent words nor true. Neither Mr. Curtis nor any of his asso- 
ciates can prove the truth of a single clause in this slanderous sentence, 
which these self-designated representatives of honesty and reform have 
adopted as their own and sent out to the American people. In view of 
the fact that the gentleman thus described is already designated by the 
drift of public opinion as the next president of the United States, these 
words constitute a libel upon the American people, equally with Mr. 
BLAINE. 

Mr. CurTIS drew upon his imagination for his facts, quite as freely in 
his eulogy of Governor CLEVELAND, as in his abuse of Mr. BLAINE. 
The absence of any record in public life except the shortest, was a chief 
inducement to the selection of the Democratic nominee. To read the 
long paragraph devoted in the address to Governor CLEVELAND, one 
might have supposed that he was a veteran statesman, who had served 
his country for decades past in every sphere of public life, and had made 
a record as lofty and as unimpeachable as that of President WASHING- 
TON. It reminds us of some of the old Puritan sermons, in which a text 
of ten words or less is developed and elaborated through page after page 
and division after division, until every possible sense has been forced 
into it and taken out of it. 


WHILE the bolting Republicans are happy in the belief that Mr. 
CLEVELAND has made Mr. JOHN KELLY and General BUTLER his 
implacable enemies, the average Democrat does not seem to derive a 
great deal of comfort from that consideration. Indeed at this present 
moment the Democracy is more concerned to know upon what terms 
Mr. KELLY will come to the support of the ticket, than to learn what 
conferences of Independent Republicans are thinking ofit. Itis already 
announced that the leader of the Tammany Hall Democrats has made 
up his mind as to the terms he will offer. He will demand the control of 
the city government of New York, so far as this can be given him by the 
friendliness of Governor CLEVELAND and the self-abasement of the 
“County Democracy.” He is not going to assist at ratification meetings, 
or to give his orders on behalf of the new ticket, until there has been a dis- 
tinct understanding on these points. 

We have no doubt whatever that Mr. KELLy will get all or nearly all 
that he asks for. We have never looked to his resistance or his indiffer- 
ence as promising any advantage to the Republican ticket. And as 
Governor CLEVELAND, at the last election, corresponded with Mr. KELLY 
in the interests of political purity and reform, he certainly can not regard 
him as too vile a person to be taken into consideration at the present 
crisis. On the other hand, Mr. KELLY will find it somewhat difficult to 
muster to the support of Mr. CLEVELAND the large body of Democratic 
voters which he is regarded as controlling. The Irish Democrats of the 
working class will not be carried over to the support of Mr. CLEVELAND 
by any blandishments that Mr. KELLY will be able to exercise. 


PRESIDENT CAPEN, of Tufts College, (Mass.), says that while he 
sympathizes with many of the views held by the Independents, and is a 
Free Trader, he has no sympathy with the present Independent move- 
ment, but will vote for Mr. BLAINE. ‘The most potent reason of all 
with me,” he remarks, “‘is the traditionalone. I have carefully observed 
the attitude and movements of the Democratic party for twenty years. 
In my judgment it has learned nothing and forgotten nothing. So far 
as I can perceive, it is not only swayed by the same principles, but, to a 
large extent, guided by the same men.’’ We quote this from Mr. 
CAPEN, because, considering his preference of Free Trade, his unreadi- 
ness to trust the country to the Democratic party is in marked contrast 
to the course taken by the gentlemen who “conferred ’’ in New York, on 
Tuesday. 


MR. ROOSEVELT, of New York, who was one of the delegates at large 
from that State to the Republican convention, and who, with Mr. LopGE, 
of Massachusetts, as his particular coadjutor, made a stout fight against 
Mr. BLAINE’S nomination, has announced his purpose to vote for the 
candidates of the convention. 
newspaper, he says: 


In an interview, reported in a Boston 
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« A man cannot act both without and within the party; he can do either, but 
he cannot possibly do both. Each course has its advantages, and each has its 
disadvantages, and one cannot take the advantages or the disadvantages separately. 
I went in with my eyes open to do what I could within the party; I did my best 
and got beaten; and I propose to stand by the result. During the entire 
canvass for the nomination, Mr. BLAINE received but two checks—one was at the 
Utica Convention, the other was the PowELL CLAYTON incident, I had a hand 
in both, and I could have had a hand in neither, had not those Republicans who at 
Utica elected me as the head of the New York delegation supposed that I would 
in good faith support the man who was fairly made the Republican nominee. I am 
by inheritance and by education a Republican; whatever good I have been able 
to accomplish in public life has been accomplished through the Republican party ; 
I have acted with it in the past, and wish to act with it in the future; I went as a 
regular delegate to the Chicago Convention, and I intend to abide by the outcome 
of that convention.” 

It is hardly questionable that Mr. ROOSEVELT’s idea of the implied 
obligation of a delegate to aconvention to sustain the conclusion reached, 
(unless it be vitiated by fraud), is the one generally recognized as sound. 
Mr. CurtTIs, himself, appeared to recognize it in his speech against the 
“‘ pledge ’’ resolution offered by a Tennessee delegate,—indeed, if he did 
not mean to say that those present were morally bound, and that the 
proposed pledge insulted them because it inferentially questioned their 
honorable performance of their duty, it is difficult to say what he did 
mean. 


THE Superintendent of Public Schools in New York, in reply to 
questions as to the religious instruction given in those schools, has an- 
nounced publicly that there is no place for such instruction in the system 
he is administering. In his view the right of religious equality guaranteed 
to all the people of the state, forbids the introduction of subjects on which 
the people of the state are divided. If this gentleman desired to ad- 
minister a severe blow to the public school system, he could not have 
done this more effectually. The most powerful enemies of that system 
in this country, are those that insist that the formation of character is 
more important as a branch of education, than even the information of 
the mind on subjects like science or history ; and that the religious motive 
can not be dispensed with in moral development. If, as they justly rea- 
son, the state is debarred from introducing the most important of all 
topics, and the most effective of all motives, in its training of the young, 
then that training must be developed upon some other body than the 
state. 

In point of fact there is no great difficulty in introducing into our 
public schools a religious instruction both ample and definite, as is done 
in the board schools of England. After all, the people of America, with 
the exception of a small minority, are agreed on the important points of 
religious teaching. They think, with Professor HUXLEY, that it would be 
a cardinal mistake to omit the Bible from the schools, as though it were 
a sectarian book, or even exclusively a church book. They all are 
agreed as to the merits of the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and with few exceptions they could unite on the Apostles’ Creed. 
These three form the basis of catechetical instruction in the Christian 
church in all lands and of all ages; and if there be any parents who do 
not wish their children to be taught these, they might be permitted to 
withdraw them, as is done in the National Schools of Ireland, at the time 
appointed for this teaching. The late Professor MAURICE prepared an 
admirable manual for instruction of this kind, which we believe is largely 
used in the ‘‘ Board Schools’”’ of Great Britain. 


In Virginia Mr. MAHONE’s following has nominated an electoral 
ticket composed exclusively of Readjusters, no Straightout Republicans 
having a place on it. Mr, DEZENDORF and his friends, who naturally 
are aggrieved by the treatment they received in the Chicago Conven- 
tion, decline to support the Readjuster ticket, although they are ready 
for a compromise. They suggest that a ticket be nominated, which 
shall represent all three of the parties in that state, some protectionist 
Democrats being placed on it as an indication of the break-up of the exist- 
ing party lines, and the prominence of the tariff issue. As Mr. MAHONE is 
rather more concerned to maintain his own power in the politics of the 
sate, than to effect a Republican victory, we do not suppose it likely 
that he will accede to this proposition. In that case we hope that Mr. 
DEZENDORF and his friends will nominate and vote for their own ticket, 
and will'send a contesting delegation to the next national Convention, in 
the hope that it may take a loftier view of Republican principle in the 
matter of Virginian repudiation. 
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One of Mr. MAHONE’s proposals is to contest the redistricting of Vir- 
ginia, which was voted by the last legislature. Governor CAMERON 
vetoed the measure, but it was passed over his veto by a majority of two- 
thirds. This majority was secured by unseating a considerable number 
of Readjusters, who, it is claimed, were duly elected to the legislature. 
Unless the Constitution of Virginia differs widely from that of the United 
States and of most of the states, the state judiciary can exercise no j uris- 
diction over the questions thus raised. The authority of American legis- 
latures generally is final as to the elections and qualifications of their 
members. If it be otherwise in Virginia, the assistance of the courts 
should have been invoked to prevent the unseating of members duly 
elected, and not to vititate one act of the legislature in such a manner as 
might bring many others into question. 


In Ohio the Scott law has been sustained as to its constitutionality by 
the judge of one inferior court, himself Democrat. If this foreshadows 
the decision of the Supreme Court the Liquor interest of the state will 
have found that its zeal for the Democratic party has met with but scant 
return. Although the last election of legislature and governor was made 
to turn on this issue, nearly as much as on that furnished by the reduction 
of the wool duties, nothing has been done for the repeal of thelaw ; and the 
courts, although controlled by Democratic judges, have not ventured to 
declare it unconstitutional. It is generally believed that Ohio is safe for 
the Republicans next November. Even Mr. WATTERSON concedes this, 
It is nearly certain that they will not lose the state this time through the 
combined zeal of the liquor dealers and extreme temperance advocates. 


Tue last intelligence from Cuba is that the insurgents claim to have 
defeated the Spanish troops in an engagement of some importance. The 
defeat was not so critical as to promise the overthrow of Spanish rule in 
the Island ; and the best that can be hoped from the present movement 
is a prolongation of petty hostilities and wide-spread miseries in this un- 
happy Province of Spain. This very despatch shows the low level on 
which the insurgent leaders are conducting the contest. They encoun- 
tered the national troops while on their way, not to attack a fortress or an 
arsenal, but to despoil the plantations of a number of gentlemen who are 
regarded as friendly to the government. In other words this would-be 
revolution is a war not only, nor perhaps chiefly, on the constituted 
authorities, but on private persons who refuse to take part in the rebellion. 

The sufferings of the country through the misrule and extortions of 
Spanish officials have been great enough to justify the desire for Cuban 
independence. Exorbitant taxation has eaten into the capital of the 
people, until an island which once yielded a large revenue to Spain, is 
now unable to pay the expenses of its own government. It is now the 
cause of an annual draft on the Spanish treasury, and rumors have been 
current that Spain is more than willing to sell it to our own government. 
It was said that this course had been recommended by commissioners 
sent out from Spain to report on the condition and prospects of the is- 
land. The rumor is contradicted, and apparently by authority. It is 
certain that at the present time the United States desire no such addition 
to the national territory. Twice in our history advances have been made 
to Spain, which looked to the acquisition of Cuba. JOHN QuINCy 
Apams, when Secretary of State in the Monroe administration, pro- 
posed its transfer to our custody for a consideration, as a first step to its 
cession. Spain refused then, as she again refused when President BucH- 
ANAN suggested its purchase in his message to Congress. Even in the 
latter case there was no zeal for the acquisition of Cuba, except among 
those who were anxious for the extension of the area of American 
slavery. At present the proposal to purchase Cuba would be received as 
was President GRANT'S proposal for the annexation of San Domingo. 


ENGLAND is in a blaze of political excitement over the rejection of 
the Suffrage Reform Bill by the House of Lords. A monster demon- 
stration took place in London last Monday, and _ 100,000 people,—Lon- 
don workmen and farm laborers from the neighboring counties,—walked 
in procession as an expression of their sympathy with Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
proposal to equalize the county suffrage with that of the boroughs. The 
Conservatives, and especially the majority in the House of Lords, are 
anxious to have it appear that the difference between Mr: GLADSTONE'’S 
proposal and their own is but a trifle. They defeated, by a majority of 
fifty, the motion of the Earl of Wemyss to pass the Franchise bill at once, 
with the understanding that a measure for the distribution of seats should 
be introduced by the government at the next session. When they learnt 





that Mr. GLADSTONE had announced his purpose to summon Parliament 
for an Autumn session, instead of waiting till February, they passed 
unanimously a resolution asking her Majesty to convoke such a session 
for the consideration of the reform of Parliament in the matter of both 
the franchise and the distribution of seats. They thus would have it 
appear that the only issue between themselves and the Prime Minister is 
upon a question of procedure. But in this case the question of proced- 
ure covers much more important issues. The Lords hope to recompense 
the Tories, for any losses they may sustain through the extension of the 
franchise to the farm laborers, by a fresh distribution of seats; and they 
mean to make their concession of a larger franchise conditional upon 
the increase of members from Tory communities, like London, and the 
reduction of Irish representation. This programme places the Irish 
Home Rule party in a quandry. They can oppose the ministry only at 
the risk of helping to weaken Ireland in the House of Commons. They 
can co-operate with it only at the risk of seeing themselves, and especi- 
ally their English supporters, carried away in the excitement of a general 
election, and thus debarred from inflicting on the Liberals that punish- 
ment for the neglects and offences of these years past, which they mean 
that every English administration in its turn shall taste until an Irish 
Parliament meets at St. Stephen’s Green. They have chosen the former 
as the lesser evil of the two, in reliance seemingly upon Mr. GLADSTONE'S 
declaration that he will consent to no distribution which diminishes the 
representation of Ireland. 


Art this writing the cholera still appears to be confined to the South of 
France, Arles and Rouen being the only cities besides Marseilles and Tou- 
lon in which it seriously exists. The reports of its presence in Paris are 
contradicted authoritatively, and its entrance into England has been pre- 
vented so far by a strict quarantine which already has stopped two in- 
fected vessels. That it should have raged so long without spreading 
farther, seems to give hope that it may be confined to the districts first 
infected, as it was some years ago, when it broke out in Trieste at the 
head of the Adriatic. But no precaution should be omitted to prevent 
its importation into our own country. Our national government seems 
inclined to omit none. The importation of rags from Europe has been 
prohibited by both the United States and Canada. Our national Revenue 
Service has been instructed to examine vessels approaching our coast, 
and to require such as they suspect of being infected to report at the 
nearest quarantine station. And the President has issued a proclama- 
tion calling the attention of local and state authorities to the presence of 
this danger, and pointing out some of the methods by which it may be 
averted, such as an increased attention to municipal cleanliness. 


THE Russian Government seems to have detected and broken up 
another serious conspiracy against the life of the Czar and the peace of 
his empire. Since STEPNIAK disclosed the way in which the Nihilist con- 
spiracy extemporizes itself, this news brings but little assurance of a 
permanent termination of Russia’stroubles. More than once the activity 
of the Russian police has all but destroyed the body of Terrorists. The 
few who remained however proved quite sufficient to spread the infection 
among others, andthe society was reorganized of young menand women 
ready for political martyrdom. For once despotism seems to have en- 
countered a force as indestructible and as terrible as its own, and the 
only way to end Nihilism will be found in such ample concessions of 
reform, as will rob the party of its murderous zeal. 


THE conference on Egyptian affairs, after holding a second brief ses- 
sion in London, has adjourned szze die, and an early reassembling is not 
expected. No explanation for this is given; but it seems likely that the 
rejection of the best feature in the English plan by the commission of 
finance, has led Mr. GLADSTONE to despair of satisfactory results through 
this mode of negotiation. The commission was quite willing that Eng- 
land should guarantee a loan of £8,000,000 for the Egyptian government 
and that she should specify a date for her evacuation of the country. 
But when England asked that the Egyptian people be relieved of a part 
of the immense burden of unjustly contracted debt, and of a part of the 
taxation which the service of that debt requires, they were unanimous in 
supporting the claims of the exchanges and the bourses against the de- 
mands of humanity. 

It is evident that Mr. GLADSTONE, since he ceased to be guided by 
Mr. GOSCHEN and the London money-lenders, means to do what is fair 
by Egypt, and that he can be trusted with the interests of the country 
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more safely than the Great Powers can. The pity is that he ever allowed 

himself to be enticed into meddling with Egypt at all, and thus giving 

the diplomats of Europe an excuse for meddling in a much worse spirit. 
[‘‘ See News Summary,” page 254.] 








MR. BLAINE'S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


F WE may judge from the length of the documents thus far, this cam- 
paign is to be one of profuse utterance. The two Republican can. 
didates, undeterred by criticisms upon the platforms as regards length, 
have accepted their nominations in letters of unusual extent, and we 
may add, of unusal interest. Not in this generation at least, has any 
candidate for the chief magistracy asked the American people to read 
so ample a statement of his views on all the chief issues of the campaign. 
And the people have responded to the demand upon their time and at- 
tention with wonderful readiness. Mr. BLAINE’Ss letter has been ad- 
mired and abused, but it has been read. Its length has not deterred the 
least likely person from going carefully over it. We have found no 
one, even among his opponents, who does not say that he has read it 
through. The truth is that letters of acceptance are like sermons. Ifa 
preacher has anything vital to say, he may talk his hour out and no 
one thinks it long. If he has nothing to say, ten minutes is too much. 

This letter is the work of a man with the literary faculty. He enjoys 
writing, and he writes with the consciousness that he has the gift to make 
himself read. His speeches, his state-papers, his oration on Mr. GAR- 
FIELD, all have the same character. They are not the work of a politician, 
with whom the labor of the pen is an incidental and perhaps disagreeable 
duty, but of a man who might have made a name for himself in litera- 
ture, and who indeed has made that name among the historians of the 
most eventful age of American history. The younger ADAMS and Mr. 
GARFIELD are the only names in the list of the presidents, who come 
into comparison with him in this respect, for even Mr. JEFFERSON and 
Mr. MADISON were authors by necessity rather than choice. 

As in all Mr. BLAINE’s public papers, the reader has not the slightest 
difficulty in getting at the author’s sense. He thus achieves what Mr. 
SPENCER pronounces the perfection of style,—the communication of his 
meaning with the least demand on his reader’s attention. It is not 
necessary to read a single sentence twice, to know that Mr. BLAINE 
regards the issue between Protection and Free Trade as that which now 
comes before the American people, and that he is not afraid to face his 
adversaries on that question or any other. The greater part of the letter 
is occupied with this question, and the argument for Protection was 
never stated with more breadth and clearness. Every great interest in 
the country is shown its concern in maintaining the present policy of the 
government, and the campaign is made to turn on exactly the pivot 
of 1880. 

This represents an advance in Mr. BLAINE’S own mind. Four years 
ago he was not prepared to put this question in the front, as indeed Mr. 
GARFIELD himself was not, at first. The chief theme in the Maine 
election of that year was ‘‘the Solid South,” and the result was such as 
to show that his political sagacity, though very great, is by no means 
infallible. It was not until the defeat of the State ucket in Maine showed 
that the party was not putting its best foot foremost, that Mr. GARFIELD 
was persuaded to pass the word for a change of tactics, and the fight 
against ‘‘ a tariff for revenue only” came to the front. Those who look 
through Mr. BLAINeE’s letter for any indication of a disposition to rest 
the present campaign on partisan differences, will find nothing of the 
sort. The Republican candidate is open to the evidence of facts. He 
sees that the day for sectional bitterness and sectional conflict is past 
forever, and that it will be the fault of the South alone if it ever shall be 
revived. He knows that the North is heartily glad to let by-gones be 
by-gones, and rejoices in every indication that the South is turning its 
back on the bitter waters of strife, to build up its waste places and 
become one with us in a common prosperity, as well as a common 
citizenship. There are Republicans who have not got so far as this, and 
who will be offended rather than pleased with the tone taken by Mr. 
BLAINE toward the South. But so far as Mr. BLAINE is concerned, they 
will have to look for other leaders than he. 

Mr. BLAINE’s letter encounters two kinds of criticism, apart from the 
abuse heaped upon it by such journals as Zhe Times of New York. The 
World represents a large body of Democrats in saying that the letter is 
quite apart from the issues of the campaign, as, it insists, the question of 
Free Trade has not been put before the people by the Democratic party. 








If our contemporary will take a peep into its own issues of last winter, it 
will find that the party it represents has been making a record on this 
subject, which is of far more importance as foreshadowing its future, than 
any number of platform declarations. It chose a speaker of the House 
with express reference to his devotion to the Free Trade theory. It 
spent a good part of the session in trying to passa tariff bill in accordance 
with that theory, or as nearly so as it dared to go. It voted down in the 
national Convention a very mild declaration in favor of the principle of 
Protection, and it placed on the platform it adopted a gentleman whom 
Professor PERRY has warranted as not behind the foremost in his devo- 
tion to what is euphemistically called ‘‘ revenue Reform.” There is not 
a line in the platform to which such a candidate can take the least ex- 
ception. As we intend to show more fully, its studied phrases are 
even more radical in this matter, than the phrase ‘tariff for revenue 
only,” on which the party was wrecked four yearsago. In fine the tariff 
is the issue of the campaign of 1884, even more than it was four years 
ago. Mr. BLAINE has gone right to the core of the matter in his letter. 
We do not mean to endure a campaign of false pretences, like that of 
1844. 

It is said by the Bolters, now landed safely in the Democratic fold, 
that there is no issue in this campaign but that they have raised as to 
Mr. BLatne’s record. They think that American politics have fallen to 
the level they occupied in Canada, before the question of Protection or 
Free Trade became the foremost in the Dominion, and that the American 
people are going to spend five months in hearing, weighing and answer- 
ing charges against a man who possesses their confidence. So they in- 
sist that not the tariff, but Mr. BLAINE’S relation to the stock of a Western 
railroad is the question of the day. It may be possible for some of these 
gentlemen to realize the fact that the course of American history did not 
come to a standstill, nor the shadow move backward on the dial, when 
they made up their minds to bolt. Certainly the two great parties did 
not lose their essential characters by that event, nor were they altered in 
their fixed relations to the great problems of public policy. The fact 
that Mr. BLAINE’s character was called in question by some members of 
his own party, as that of Mr. CLEVELAND has been by some members of 
his party, will not make Mr. CLEVELAND and the Congress floated into 
power with him, if he were to be elected, less eager to wipe out the pro- 
tective character of our tariff; nor wouldthese matters stand still for four 
years, until there was an opportunity to elect a president on this issue. 
Nor do the Bolters want them to stand still, Nothing will please them 
better than to see the question between the two fiscal policies settled in 
favor of Free Trade, under the cloud of dust they are trying to raise over 
Mr. BLAINE’s record. We say this with reluctance, and making excep- 
tions as to individuals among them. We believe there are Bolters, whose 
one object is to defeat Mr. BLAINE. But we also believe that the great 
body are controlled by the motive so naively avowed in Mr. Curtis's 
letter, and in the recent interview with President Extior. And if we are 
not mistaken here, then, we demand, is not the whole campaign of these 
gentlemen a piece of dishonesty far greater than anything they are 
charging upon the Republican candidates? 

In the meantime, what is the average American workman, who is 
not living by a college endowment or from his father’s savings from the 
profit of some protected manufacture, to do with his vote? Is he to vote 
for the party and the policy which would destroy our industrial system in 
compliance with the theories of Anglicizing economists, and to starve 
because Free Trade looks prettier than Protection in the Yale and Har- 
vard atmosphere? One might conceive of circumstances in which even 
this might be his duty, but they do not exist at present. 








THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

HE length of the platform adopted at Chicago suggests the inquiry 
whether such documents may be expected to rival the messages 

of our presidents in extent and comprehensiveness. The Democratic 
party set the bad example in 1876, when the nomination of Mr. TILDEN 
was accompanied by a series of statements about the Republican party 
which would have found their proper place in a party speech froma 
somewhat unscrupulous stump-speaker, but were not in place in a solemn 
and deliberate statement of a great party’s principles. The Republican 
platforms of that year and of 1880 were of less length, though still too 
long for their purpose, while that of 1880 was conspicuous for its weak- 
ness in structure and wording. This year the platform-builders of both 
parties seem to have lost sight of the true purpose and proper limits of 
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such documents, and to have gone upon the principle that all that might 
be said in acampaign speech is equally appropriate in a declaration of 
principles from a national convention. In this respect the Democrats 
are much the worse of the two. Their platform reminds us of the small 
boy, who set the turkey on a hundred eggs at once, “just to see her 
spread herself.’’ Whoever undertakes to discuss such a document in 
detail will have to spread himself very considerably. 

Of course the most important clause in the Democratic document is 
that which relates to the Tariff, and which undertakes to show what the 
party means to do with the protective policy in case it should get jnto 
power. That it contains any statement of principle whatever is made 
doubtful by the knowledge of the make-up of the committee which re- 
ported it. When a committee stands 18 for Mr. MorRISON and 18 for 
Mr. CONVERSE on the question of who shall be its chairman, it is pretty 
safe to predict that the results of its deliberations on this question will be 
a straddle of admirable ambiguity. That the committee wasthus divided 
was of itself a victory for the protective policy. Not since the adminis- 
tration of President JACKSON have the Democrats been so hopelessly di- 
vided on this great question as they now are. And this strength of the 
element which favors Protection, was not drawn, as we expected, from 
Northern districts, in which the Republicans are the ruling power. It 
was due very largely to the Southern delegates, who come from districts 
in which the growth of manufactures gives the fairest prospect of a new 
era of energy and prosperity for the South. While New England shows 
signs of becoming a district unfriendly to the policy to which she owes her 
wealth, the South is coming to the front as the region of growth and 
hopefulness, in which the national purpose to make this a self-reliant and 
self-sufficient country finds a response in the popular feeling. 

It is evident, however, that the eighteen Protectionists in the com- 
mittee got little more than phrases in their compromises with the Free 
Traders on this question. It was not to be expected that they would get 
more. The atmosphere of the party was against them. They probably 
felt astonished at their own audacity in asking anything. As it is, every 
important and practical point has been evaded. For instance, the party 
in Congress had been much occupied with the preparation and discussion 
of a bill for the reduction of the tariff. That bill had been defeated 
partly by the votes of Republicans, but also with the help of Democratic 
members. It was announced by the friends of the bill that they would 
carry their grievance before the national convention. It was to be 
expected that something would be said as to the defeat of that measure 
and the loyalty or disloyalty of those who voted with the Republicans on 
this question. 

On other points the platform is equally and ominously silent. The 
wool-growers of the West get no promise of the undoing of the mistake 
made in reducing the duties on their staple. On the contrary, there is a 
distinct demand for the repeal of all duties on the “raw materials”’ of 
manufactures, of which wool would be held to be most important by 


those who employ that designation in the platform. Every demand made | 


by Mr. CONVERSE and his friends must have been treated in the cavalier 
style, or met by a denial which is difficult to understand, in view of the 
vote on the chairmanship. We presume the explanation is that the com- 
mittee contained a good number of members, who were protectionist by 
instructions from their constituents, rather than by any intelligent con- 
viction of their own. Such men might be depended to vote for a chair- 
man, but would be as wax in the hands of the free-trade managers, when 
it came to voting on any distinct proposition. The Southern people have 
not yet managed to teach their politicians what it means to represent the 
wishes and feelings of a community which has other nterests than the 
making of an effective stump-speech. That, however, will come in time. 

The platform is, after all is said, the platform of 1880 over again. 
The phrase “a tariff for revenue only ”’ is not in it, but the equivalent is 
there: ‘all taxation shall be limited to the requirements of the govern- 
ment.” But it is not from the phrases of a platform that the industrial 
interests of the country will judge the Democratic party. Some positive 
assurance was needed that in any process of reduction the principle of 
protection would be regarded, and that a maxim of American policy, 
sanctioned by all the great lights of the party inits earlier history, was 
not to be laid on the shelf. There is no such assurance whatever. On 
the contrary, as the friends of Free Trade exultantly point out, there is 
not even a word for ‘‘ incidental protection.’”’ In this regard it falls be- 
low even the neat ambiguities of the Ohio plank, which made conces- 
sions to the protectionist principle. All that is promised is a careful re- 





gard for protected interests in the work of reducing duties. The free 
traders will deal with the manufacturers as good old Isaac WALTON bids 
the angler deal with the worm he is impaling on his hook, ‘‘as though 
you loved it.” They will be destroyed graciously and tenderly, and with 
the continuous hope that like the eels in the proverb, they may get used 
to skinning. 

As to the internal revenue duties, the Democrats of our state get no 
kind of comfort. It is said, indeed, that the money collected from that 
source should be made a separate fund for the discharge of the burdens 
of the war, and for the proper care of the soldiers, but that if the receipts 
prove too large for this purpose the remainder “should be paid into the 
treasury.” Where the author of this wise plank thought the money was 
to go in the first place does not appear. He evidently had not been 
reading the Constitution, or he would have known that the money must 
be in the treasury in the first place, and could be drawn from it only by 
express appropriation from year to year. 

There are other things besides the Constitution that the authors of 
the platform might be better informed about. One is history, in which 
they are as weak as Free Traders generally. ‘Thus in the matter of 
grants of land to railroads, they speak as though those grants were the 
invention of the Republican party. The worst grants of this character 
were made before there was a Republican party in existence. No job 
in the annals of Congress can be compared to the great land-grant to 
the Central Illinois Railroad, which was engineered through a Demo- 
cratic Congress by Senator STEPHEN A. DouGLAS, by virtue of a series 
of corrupt bargains with the representatives of other states, especially in 
the South. The grant was entirely needless, as railroads sufficient for 
the needs of Illinois would have been built without grants as amply as 
for Ohio or Pennsylvania. It was so excessive that the government of 
that state has been almost supported from its proceeds ever since, 
enabling some of its representatives to pose as the virtuous critics of 
every proposal to help the weaker states from the public treasury in the 
matter of illiteracy and the like. 

Again the platform speaks of the great decline of the merchant ma- 
rine of the country since the Republican party came into power. In one 
sense the criticism is just enough. The Republican party is to blame for 
adopting a do-nothing policy from the Democrats, and for excluding our 
merchant marine from all the benefits of the protective system. But his- 
torical fact compels the reminder that the decline began in 1855, when a 
Democratic Senate under the lead of Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS put a stop to 
all farther subsidies of our ocean steamships, at the very moment when 
England was straining every nerve and drawing largely on her treasury 
to secure to her merchants the monopoly of the world’s carrying trade. 
It also makes it necessary to recall the fact that the same eminent Demo- 
crat, five years later, began a career which resulted in a general destruc- 
tion of our ships at sea, and the removal of many to a foreign flag. 

A third point of historical obliviousness is the allusion to the annexa- 
tion of Texas and part of Mexico. It is alleged that the Democrats, 
while quite as zealous as Mr. BLaine for a vigorous national policy, 
never have given other countries reason for anxiety, and “that as result 
of this policy we recall the acquisition of Louisiana, Florida, California, 
and of the adjacent parts of Mexican territory by purchase alone.” This 
is the sublimity of impudence. Every schoolboy in America knows that 
the acquisition of Mexican territory was the result of a war as unjust and 
unprovoked as any in the annals of dynastic aggression. The Mexican 
war stood for decades before the world as the evidence that republics can 
beas selfish, as unscrupulous, as greedy as any monarch or any oligarchy, 
and that even the claims of a sister republic upon the regard of a repub- 
lican country gave no guarantee of either mercy or justice. It was a 
great national sin, which, equally with slavery, called down the judg- 
ments of God upon us inthe Civil War, to which it directly led. We 
wonder how the Independent Republicans, and especially those of them 
who recall the struggle of 1844-1848, will enjoy the contrast of this war 
with the acquisition of Alaska by the Republican party, which the Con- 
vention regarded as such a paltry business. What is foreshadowed in 
the way of a foreign policy by the contrast of this war with the failure of 
the Republican party to enlarge the national boundaries, after the ex- 
ample set by the Democrats of 1848? How does this compare with Mr. 
BLAINE’S attempt to unite the nations of this continent in a continental 
congress for the peaceful settlement of all international differences? 

‘We believe in a free ballot and a fair count,” says the national con- 
vention of that party whose organs in the South admit that it has sup- 
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pressed both, and defend the most atrocious crimes against the right of 
suffrage as necessary for the maintenance of a ‘white man’s govern- 
ment.” This is the finality of false pretence. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS PREFER.—THE 
DEMOCRATIC TARIFF PLANK. 


R. SMALLEY telegraphs from London to the 77zdune, that 


“There has been much comment during the week on Mr. Cleveland’s 
nomination. English opinion, on the whole, is against Mr. Blaine, and for Mr. 
Cleveland. Even strong Liberal journals, and sincere friends of America, like 
The Spectator, declare that they desire the success of the Democrats in the inter- 
est of purity, free trade and peace.” 





This bears out the despatches sent earlier in the week to the Associated 
Press, giving the comments of the London journals on the selection made 
by the Democratic convention. The four leading daily newspapers all 
agree that they prefer to have Mr. Cleveland chosen, and that if their 
wishes should be consulted by the American people, Mr. Blaine would be 
roundly beaten. The Dazly News, organ of the Liberals, but like John 
Bright himself, intensely free trade, said : 


«“ America’s foreign relations will be safer in Mr. Cleveland’s hands than in 
those of Mr. Blaine. The latter represents the American ‘ Jingo’ party, which, 
like the same party here, makes up in audacity and volubility for lack of numnbers. 
As President, Mr. Cleveland would cultivate quietude abroad and peace at home. 
If elected, he will be chosen on the ground that he will more worthily represent 
the probity, good sense and studied moderation of the American people than Mr. 
Blaine,” 


The Standard, representative of the Tory party, considers Mr. Cleve- 
land “clean "’ and Mr. Blaine ‘‘ unclean,” and apparently forms a very 
high estimate of the virtues and merits of Mr. Tilden. It says: 


‘«« A more satisfactory result than the choice of Cleveland could hardly be de- 
sired, and Tilden’s friendship achieved it. Cleveland’s record is unstained, and 
the fight is now between the clean and the unclean. Should the country ulti- 
mately prefer Blaine, it will be because it is afraid that a party that has been so 
long out of power would be too greedy for the spoils of office.” 


As it understands that the Irish-Americans are opposed to Mr. Cleve- 
land, the Ze/egraph thinks this a conclusive reason why he should be 
elected. It says: 


“ With the unanimous nomination of Governor Cleveland by the Democratic 
party, American politics will be taken out of the party ruts, although the Demo- 
crats, on the whole, have a remarkably pure record. The Irish-American citizens’ 
hatred of Cleveland is the best certificate obtainable for his elevation to the office, 
and for this reason he should merit the support of all true Americans.” 


“ 


The Times finds a reason for urging Mr. Cleveland’s election in the 
assurance that that will bring about civil service reform. It says :— 


“The nomination of Cleveland means the purification of the civil service 
system, the restoration of political respectability, and the overwhelming defeat of 
James G. Blaine. Cleveland’s record is honorable, and not the least of his merits 
is the fact that his official acts have earned for him the hatred of Tammany Hall. 
It is doubtful whether a better choice were possible, more especially when coupled 
with such a man as Hendricks, whose record is also unstained. The Democratic 
platform, however, is disappointing, the wording being subtle and indefinite.” 


Upon the question whether the Democratic platform is for Free Trade 
or not, there is great diversity of assertion amongst the newspapers that 
support Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Watterson, in the Courier-Journal, insists 
that it is, and points out with triumph the clauses that commit it to Free 
Trade ground. We quote below a few newspaper expressions,—all from 
Democratic journals. 

The New York Sum says as to the obscure wording of the paragraphs 
on the subject: 


“ A great many Democrats, and very able and influential men, too, . 

say that the Democratic platform is a juggling declaration; that it absolutely. ex. 
cludes all idea of protection to American labor, though to some it appears other- 
wise, and that Mr. Randall and Mr. Converse and their friends were laughably 
outwitted in making it. : - Moreover, while the Democratic party would 
be beaten on the issue of the tariff, as it was in 1880, it would be beaten, not upon 
a square contest plainly presented, but upon mere inferences and constructions of 
phraseology. If Colonel Morrison had been allowed to have his way, and had 
presented a respectable and undisguised Free Trade platform, the party would 
have been beaten upon it all the same, but that question would have been settled, 
and then the country could have turned to other and more necessary things. But 
defeat upon a disputed and inferential platform has just the same mischief as defeat 
- upon Colonel Morrison’s, without any of the benefits.” 


The Courier-Journal, (Mr. Watterson), takes to task men who say 
the declaration is not sufficiently explicit in behalf of Free Trade, and 
tells them that— 

“ They fail to see, or refuse to see, that the declaratory and doctrinal clause in 
the current tariff plank, though couched in other terms, is precisely that of 1876 
and 1880, all the rest of the plank we ve and explanative, a statement of 
plan and a refutation of error. We repeat and emphasize the 
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doctrine—inadequately enunciated by the single curt sentence in the platform ©! 
1$80—and declare that all ‘ Federal taxation shall be exclusively for publi 
purposes,’ and demand that the taxes to be collected ‘shall not exceed the 
needs of the Government economically administered.” 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch considers it a ‘‘straddle,”—thus con- 
tradicting Mr. Watterson, but thinks it very available for winning on. 
Thus, the P. D. remarks’ 


« The platform speaks for itself. Everybody knows what itis. It is a com- 
promise, just as the Republican platform is a compromise. It means everything, 
and it means nothing. But it will do well enough to rally the party. It does not 
obscure the real issue, which is to give the people a change of Government at 
Washington.” 








OLD WINCHESTER. 


ls” is a pleasant thing to know that, in these plain and matter of fact 

days, the old English city of Winchester has been able to celebrate, 
with much “‘ pomp and circumstance,” the 7ooth anniversary of its incor- 
poration. In the year 1184 Henry II. granted the charter to the city, 22 
years before a like privilege was accorded to London; and the event 
was one of some importance, since it marked a step in the enfranchise- 
ment ofthe people,and was the actual precedent for the immunities of many 
other boroughs. This fact was not lost sight of in the recent celebration, 
for those mayors only whose city charters recited the one granted to 
Winchester were invited. Long before 1184 Winchester was an import- 
ant place, and for centuries it has been bound up with the history of 
England. Here King Alfred compiled his survey of the Kingdom, and 
there Edgar ordered the Winchester Standard Measure to be made. 
Edward the Confessor, and William the Conqueror were crowned in the 
Cathedral, where William Rufus was buried, and Henry I. married. We 
have not space to note all the great events which have taken place at 
Winchester, but it will be enough to refer to the many kingly visits which 
have been made to it, to the parliaments which have been held there, 
and to the important measures which have been enacted at them, not 
the least of them having been the making of the celebrated Statutes of 
Winchester in 1285. A large number of ancient city charters were dis- 
covered not long ago, which added considerably to the interest of the 
recent event. 

The proceedings began with a long procession of the city guilds and 
orders, with the civic officials, from the guild hall to the Cathedral, the 
Mayor of Winchester walking arm in arm with the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, so that the ancient quarrel for precedence might not be revived. 
After an address from the dean, the company proceeded to the county 
hall, where a magnificent luncheon was spread, after which a great deal 
was said about the history of the city. The most interesting part of the 
affair was the torchlight procession in the evening, which comprised a 
series of /ableaux vivants, illustrative of the chief events in the history of 
Winchester. First, on a high car, came Henry II., granting the charter ; 
and afterwards, preceded by a procession of monks, Carmelites, Benedic- 
tines, Premonstratencians, Dominicans, and Austin friars, was William 
of Wykeham receiving the charter from Richard II. The third ‘ad/eax, 
accompanied by four knights in armor, represented Henry VI., with 
many ecclesiastical dignitaries, before the shrine of St. Swithin, at the 
closing of the Parliament of 1449, at Winchester. At the head of the 
shrine a number of choir boys sang the hymn of St. Swithin. The other 
tableaux were Charles I. brought a prisoner to Winchester in 1648, when 
the loyal citizens made haste to do him honor; Cromwell’s soldiers 
searching for Royalists in 1649 (illustrating a romantic story of the city) ; 
and Charles II. and Queen Catherine inspecting the plans brought by Sir 
Christopher Wren, for the erection of a palace at Winchester. Between 
the several cars marched a motley crowd of torch bearers, morris dancers, 
jesters, mummers, royal retainers, and a host of grotesque and historical 
characters. The proceedings closed on the second day, with a great 
fancy dress ball, at which the costumes were very appropriate and beau- 
tiful. The Mayor and Mayoress were in their official costume of the 
twelfth century. 1 








PORFIRIO DIAZ. 


N the 15th of July, the National Electoral College of Mexico com- 
pleted its canvass of votes in the recent A/edisczte, and announced 

to General Porfirio Diaz his election to the presidency of the Republic 
for the four years ensuing from December next. ‘This is now the fourth 
time that Diaz has been a candidate for the supreme magistracy of his 
country, and if he serves out the new term it will be the second time 
he-has held the position. His previous term was from 1876 to 1880, and 
it began in a revolution which overthrew Lerdo and Iglesias, and ended 
peacefully by a constitutional provision which the influence of Diaz's 
administration caused to be adopted, forbidding two consecutive terms 
to the same President. In consequence of this provision, Manuel 
Gonzalez, who had been his comrade in arms and his Secretary of War, 
succeeded Diaz, carrying out his general lines of policy, and creating in 
many minds the impression that the new President was still but the 
lieutenant of his old chief. Since its independence was declared in 
1821, but three chief magistrates of Mexico have been permitted to serve 
out their constitutional term of office, and these have been Juarez, whose 
administrations were always stormy and disputed, Diaz and Gonzalez, 
who will probably finish his term in peace. In the recent election there 
was no competition, other aspirants for the Presidency having withdrawn 
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their claims before the great popularity of Diaz, so that the usual 
Mexican pretexts for recourse to arms are wanting in respect to the in- 
coming administration. 

Of reputed descent from Bernal Diaz, a companion of Cortez and his- 
torian of the Spanish Conquest, the subject of this notice is a native of 
Oaxaca, the State from which Juarez came, and which, with its neigh- 
bor Guerrero, has been the chief source of modern revolutions. He is in 
his 54th year. His public career began under Santa Ana’s hyena, the 
rugged, uncourtly Alvarez, whose forces he joined in the memorable re- 
volution of 1855, which overthrew the Dictator and established, 1857, the 
constitution now in force. During the French invasion, Diaz brilliantly 
repelled an assault upon Puebla, a city which he took five years later 
from the troops of the ill-starred empire by a daring coup de main, in- 
volving a successful assault, and the dispersion of an army sent to the 
relief of the town. Thus he opened the road to the city of Mexico, of 
which he formed the siege while Escobedo was taking poor Maximilian 
out of Queretaro to be shot. These two sieges ended the empire, and 
replaced Juarez in his capital. Twice after this Diaz contested the Presi- 
dency with Juarez, and was beaten, having once had recourse to arms. 
Lerdo became chief magistrate on Juarez’s death in 1872, but his policy 
was reactionary. It ended in 1876 by his expulsion from Mexico, by 
Diaz and Gonzalez who had joined in revolution and who defeated the 
government in a hard battle on the plantation of Texcoac. Proclaiming 
a general election the chief of provisional government was chosen Presi- 
dent, and after putting down the remnants of military opposition to his 
rule, entered on that career of progressive and peaceful administration 
which has placed the last eight years of Mexican history in striking con- 
trast with its previous turbulence. 

The best traditions of Juarez survive in Diaz, and his great coadjutor, 
Gonzalez. The brave old Indian represented the advanced liberalism 
which the arms of Alvarez and his Indians placed inthe ascendant. He 
was also the friend of the United States, and began the policy of grant- 
ing concessions to Americans for building railroads and making other 
public improvements. Lerdo de Tejada, an accomplished gentleman, 
arrested the plans of his predecessor, rendered the railway concessions 
worthless by onerous conditions and seemed to prefer the Latin races to 
any introduction of Anglo-Saxon interests into the country. General 
Diaz is most kindly disposed towards us. Under his administration 
many feeble grants, some to foreign speculators, and some to State gov- 
ernments, were consolidated in the hands of American syndicates which 
obtained more favorable concessions, under which, up to date, 2,650 miles 
of road have been built at an actual cost of over $50,000,000, and upon 
which the government subsidies payable out of the customs reach the 
sum of $30,000,000. As against these American enterprises, all the other 
railways in the country including the English line from Mexico to Vera 
Cruz, do not amount to 1,000 miles. 

General Diaz has algo proved a zealous agent in promoting public 
schools and scientific institutions. He found the treasury empty, the 
revenues disorganized, peculation on all sides, and bandits living in im- 
punity. Under the administrative reforms which he inaugurated the 
revenues have more than doubled in eight years, and Mexico is honest 
and pacific beyond all her former history. D. O. K. 


REVIEWS. 
DR. McCOSH’S REVIEW OF HUME AND HUXLEY* 


E have before us another of Dr. McCosh’s little volumes,—the 

sixth of the ‘‘ Philosophic Series.” The style is clear and simple, 
and the book entertaining, but the subject is the philosophy of Hume, 
chiefly ; and those who have any familiarity with Dr. McCosh’s former 
writings, will not be surprised to find here as elsewhere a complete, 
and to a rational idealist, even amusing misunderstanding of Hume’s 
idealism. 

The true weakness of Hume’s philosophy,—the failure to recognize 
as laws of reason and eternal verities those laws of the occurrence of his 
‘impressions and ideas; "’ the leaving stripped of all beauty and dignity 
that skeleton, which, when clothed upon as it should be, stands forth 
well worthy of our deepest awe and admiration,—this is left untouched. 
and the one point in which Hume is in the right and the whole Scottish 
school in the wrong, is vigorously combated. 

The arguments urged are precisely the same as those put forward by 
Dr. McCosh in his other works, and, indeed, the same that are urged by 
all writers who attack idealism without understanding it; in short, who 
confound it with unrealism; and every one of these arguments has been 
foreseen and answered by Berkeley himself, in his ‘ Principles,’ and 
‘Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous.”’ Just here we should like to 
record our regret that, since 1710,so much good ink and paper have 
been wasted in bringing forward evidence to establish what Bishop 
Berkeley never dreamt of denying, and, indeed, insisted upon as earn- 
estly as Reid himself. Were we not convinced, from a careful reading 
of their works, that the authors were sincere in their opinions and at 
least meant well in publishing them, we should look upon the waste as a 
positive sin; and, in any case, we cannot but think that so much good 
paper would have been better employed like 

“‘ Imperial Czesar, dead and turned to clay,” 


than in heaping up reproach on a good man for what he never said. 





*AGNosTICISM OF Hume anv Hux ey, With a notice of the Scottish School. By James 
McCosh, D. D., LL.D., D. L. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Dr. McCosh insists strongly upon the pernicious character of Hume's 
philosophy, and with justice. We regard the system, taken as it stands, 
as paralyzing to the higher nature of man. But the part of Hume's sys- 
tem which is specially accused of such results is the very part which saves 
it from being altogether bad. Dr. McCosh seems to believe that the evil 
of Hume’s system is due to his idealism, and that the assumptions of the 
Scottish school as to substance, time, space, the nature of consciousness, 
etc., are the only remedy. 

The treatise on Hume is followed by a short crvztigue of Huxley; but 
the final paper, a notice of the Scottish school, we regard as of the most 
value. Dr. McCosh is himself a representative of the school, and in 
sympathy with its views, which he portrays in the main justly. His view 
of the position taken by Reid, however, on the question of sense-percep- 
tion, we think may be called in question. What Reid did believe on the 
subject is by no means clear from his writings, and his admirer, Sir 
William Hamilton, who begins with a eulogy on Reid for what he re- 
gards his defence of sound philosophy, finds it necessary to make in his 
notes on Reid's works some retractions and concessions rather amusing 
in the light of his previous panegyric. 

One thing in the little volume before us we deprecate strongly, and 
that is that any student who has as yet not made a study of the English 
and German idealism, would be likely through such books as these, to be 
prejudiced against it at its outset under the impression that it is irreli- 
gious. We find that this objection is one commonly made by our author 
against such systems as he has failed to understand; but it is perhaps no 
more than we have to expect. The tendency to make such a charge 
under such circumstances was pointed out two hundred years ago by 
that acute observer of men and things, John Locke. G.S.er. 


THE SHADOW OF THE WAR. A Story of the South in Reconstruction 

Times. Pp. 378. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

We are still too near the times of which this story treats to readily 
allow of the discussion of its subject matter in the true judicial spirit. 
The problems of reconstruction are not yet so entirely solved, the spirit 
of race prejudice is not yet so thoroughly laid, that the sum of those is- 
sues can readily be made up and their balance fairly struck. This is, 
however, the task attempted by the anonymous author of ‘‘The Shadow 
of the War.’’ Taking a position of lofty impartiality and superiority to 
sectional prejudice, he proceeds to give, under a transparent veil of fic- 
tion, a picture of the state of affairs in South Carolina immediately pre- 
ceding the transference of political power from the Republican to the 
Democratic factions of that State; to portray the evils of ‘‘ carpet-bag- 
gism,”’ the virtues of the over-ridden whites, temporarily deprived of their 
divine right to rule, and the final efforts which succeeded in reversing mat- 
ters. The narrative culminates in the tragical affair which is generally 
known to Republicans of the North as ‘‘the Hamburg Massacre,”’ treated 
of by our author as the ‘‘difficulty’ of Belleville. This “‘ difficulty ’’ was, 
we are informed, due to “an inflexible purpose to avenge the cruel treach- 
ery of the negroes and their leaders,” ‘‘to inflict on the now defenceless 
wretches a punishment which should be memorable for vears to come.” 
(p. 310.) As may be surmised from this extract this writer's position as 
of the ‘‘ sweet little cherub that sits up aloft’’ in the empyrean of judicial 
impartiality, is by this time pretty plainly exchanged for a place in the 
ranks of partisanship. Some gentle blame was at first administered to 
the Major Moxon of the story, presented as a type of extreme southern 
sectionalism ; it was admitted as regrettable that he deplored the lost 
opportunities of Ku-Kluxism, and headed a lynching party which hanged 
a negro suspected of incendiarism ; but by the time the unfortunate ‘“ dif- 
ficulty ’’ is reached, he is exalted to the position of rescuing hero to all 
the good characters of the story. It is evident that a review of the evils 
of ‘‘carpet-bag rule’ has heated beyond its limits of attempted equan- 
imity the blood of this writer of ‘The Sunny Southland,” as he elo- 
quently calls his section of the Union. 

His statements in regard to some phases of the Republican rule in 
South Carolina are, unfortunately, too true in the main to facts; but the 
turgid eloquence with which they are presented by no means strengthens 
their weight The simple statement that the State debt swelled in five 
years from $5,000,000 to over $33,000,000 is much more impressive than 
flourishes about ‘‘ the horrors and crimes which the establishment of a 
Radical government entailed—evils that might be compared with the 
pro-consul rule of the Roman provinces.”’ (p. 185.) A plain and simple 
narrative of facts with a solid setting of names, dates and affidavits, 
would perhaps have been more effectual for the author’s purpose than 
this guzasz-fiction, in which real places and persons are absurdly veiled 
under assumed names, in which Charleston becomes Carrollton, Ham- 
burg Belleville, Governor Chamberlain figures as JZ. Northborn, Senator 
Wade Hampton as Governor Peyteinte, etc., etc. There is not, however, 
in this ‘“‘Story of the South”’ enough story to much distract the reader's 
mind from more serious subjects, for the plot is so slight and the love 
story so slightly tacked on to the rest of the book, that it threatens con- 
tinually to fall away from it by its own weight. Nothing in the book 
better becomes it than its closing words: ‘‘The New South has entered 
on her career, and at last, being granted equal social conditions with the 
rest of our country, it remains for her people to shape their own future; 
and time will prove whether they possess those inherent qualities which 
make a land prosperous and happy, and whether the bitter lessons of the 
past have taught them to discern and provide against the dangers which 
will threaten the future if a spirit of intolerance and opposition—the most 
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pregnant source of their troubles in the past—shall control their actions 
and obscure their judgment.’ This is all very well; much better than 
most that precedes it. MCP, 


MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. By M. J. Savage. Boston: George H. 

Ellis. 1884. 

‘A demand for these discourses,’ Mr. Savage says, has induced him 
to issue them in book form, and this demand shows that a portion of the 
public even of Boston, has still a healthy appetite for moral common- 
places. Mr. Savage has already published quite a number of volumes 
on the ethics of evolution, and its relation to religion. He belongs to the 
most cheerful order of advanced thinkers, for, ‘‘ minister’’ though he is, 
Mr. Savage does not seem to have the slightest taint of creed or dogma 
still lingering about him, even his monotheism being of the most hazy 
character, verging towards pantheism. His teachings are a compound 
of Emerson, Herbert Spencer and Darwin, shaken together in a very 
commonplace and unoriginal mind. His style is often disagreeably 
familiar and personal without being forcible, and his illustrations are of 
the most hackneyed, Sir Philip Sidney on the field of Zutphen, Pene- 
lope and her suitors, Venus and A£olus, etc., and unredeemed by a touch 
of imagination. Some of Mr. Savage's corclusions do not seem quite 
consistent. In the discourse on ‘‘ Woman,” he says: ‘‘ When we come 
to the highest development of social life, we find that the man and 
woman have grown perpetually more apart, they are more unlike each 
other in every way—more distinct in physical organization, more distinct 
in physical faculties and moral qualities, more distinct in the parts which 
they play in the development of life. So if we wish to find our ideal of 
woman and follow nature’s method, we shall not look for the woman who 
is most like a man, who has been educated like him, who is able to do 
most of the things that he can. We shall find as that ideal one who has 
developed into as great a degree of unlikeness as possible.” Yet later, in 
discussing ‘‘ Woman's Career,”’ and the suffrage, he advocates the most 
liberal course: ‘I believe in the matter of education there needs to be 
an obliteration of every distinction; whether they follow them or not, 
that every way of instruction should be made as free and open to woman's 
feet as to the feet of man. . It is not the question how great things 
a woman can do; but shall she be as free as a man to do what she can ?” 
But how, meantime, is the ‘‘ideal woman”’ to be developed? Mr. Sav- 
age is a believer in the progress of ‘‘ humanity,’’ and thinks that “the 
highest civilization of to-day will he looked back upon by our happier 
descendants as only a higher type of barbarism.’’ He is as hopeful as 
the modern philosopher who cried out, ‘‘a little more science, a little 
more machinery, a little more education, and we shall have the millen- 
ium.” ‘But the poor human heart,” my friend, said an old man who 
was sitting by, ‘‘what are you going to do about the poor human heart?” 
Mr. Savage gives very exemplary exhortations about the ‘‘ Home,” 
“‘Marriage,”’ ‘‘ Celibacy ”’ and ‘‘ Society ;’” but what he says that is true 
is not very new, and there is.no charm or force either of thought or style 
in his discourses to attract any one outside the class that ‘‘ demanded ”’ 
their publication. EK. M. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE papers on the United States which were published in the Fort- 
nightly Review, by an Englishman ‘Sir,’’ Lepel Griffin, have 
been collected by him, and with some additions form a volume, which 
he calls ‘‘ The Great Republic,’’ (New York: Scribner & Welford). It 
will not be alleged, we think, by any full-witted American that the book 
is entitled to serious consideration,—except, possibly, on one ground. 
Its purpose, avowed by the author, is to find fault with things in the 
great Republic, in order that the proof of its wickedness, its misery, and 
its certain march to worse conditions, may deter the movement toward 
more liberal institutions in Great Britain. Looking forward to the time 
when privileges of rank, and aggrandizement of control shall give way 
in that country to fuller freedom and juster equality of condition, we 
should regret to see the good work hindered by any publication, misrep- 
resenting the situation of people living under Republican government. 
But other than this, the shallow criticism, narrow-minded comment, and 
silly misrepresentation of a book like Mr. Griffin’s are not worth a 
second thought. Occasionally, the critical book of an English traveller 
is entitled to discussion, but this is not one of that kind. 


Mr. John Morley has published an Essay of 53 pages (New York: 
MacMillan & Co.) on Emerson, of which we shall venture to say that it 
is the justest estimate of the man and his worth that has appeared since 
his death. He does not regard Emerson as a great philosopher, seeing 
in his philosophy little more than an echo of Kant and Coleridge ;—we 
would have added Plotinus. He declares his style bad and insufficient, 
and deplores the imitations of it by some lesser American writers. As a 
religious teacher he thinks him insufficient by reason of his optimism, 
which shut his eyes to the darker aspects of existence,—disease, sin and 
death. But like Mr. Arnold he thinks him entitled to a permanent 
place among those teachers of a practical philosophy of patience, equan- 
imity and toleration, of whom Marcus Aurelius and Montaigne are the 
chief. He also declines to take his poetry seriously, finding in it none 
of that spontaneous overflow of passion, which is of the essence of 
poetry. Very curious are some of the traces he finds of the American 
environment in Emerson’s thought. Even his optimism is American: 
‘‘The black and devious ways through which the race has marched are 
not real in North America, as they are to us in Europe, who live on the 








very site of secular iniquities, are surrounded by monument of historic 
crime, and find present and future entangled, embittered, inextricable, 
loaded both in blood and in institutions with desperate inheritances from 
the past.” In spite of the sharp criticisms of Emerson’s style, we think 
we see in this essay signs of its influence upon Mr. Morley himself,—per- 
haps for the present occasion only. 


Rev. P. C. Croll has collected into a volume a large number of 
tributes to the memory of Martin Luther, and especially those which 
were due to the celebration of his fourth centenary in this country. 
The first ninety pages are occupied with what scholars of all the genera- 
tions since his own have said of the great Reformer. The second section 
of the book is taken up with what the newspapers of this country had to 
say on the occasion of the celebration. The third is made up of extracts 
from orations delivered on thatcentenary. The volume is an interesting 
memorial of a celebration more generally observed in America than in 
any other country outside of Germany. The editor seems to have made 
the most of his materials, but we do not think that these give evidence 
of a very close acquaintance with Luther’s own words and convictions 
on the part of the majority of his eulogists. It is said that even in Ger- 
many the Reformer is more talked about, than read or studied. This 
is true in a still higher degree of England and America. If we cared as 
much for Luther as our speeches and leaders seemed to show, we should 
not have let this great occasion pass without adding to English and 
American literature a large number of his works in good translations. 
As it is, we hear of none except a volume published in London contain- 
ing his ‘‘ Theses " and the three great Reformatory treatises of 1520, and 
the translation of his hymns, published by the Scribners. G. W. Freder- 
ick, Philadelphia, is the publisher of Mr. Croll’s book. Price, $1.25. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’ latest issues in their ‘‘ Standard Library ’ 
are a novel, “ Himself Again,” by J. C. Goldsmith, the characters of 
which are from real life in and about New York, and a collection, ‘‘ The 
Home in Poetry,” by Laura C. Holloway. The latter contains many of 
the most familiar and popular pieces of verse in our language, and the 
plan of forming such a collection must be admitted, at once, to be an ex- 
cellent one. To the English-speaking people, ‘‘there is no place hke 
home.” Payne’s stanzas are in the book, of course, and many more that 
are always near the popular heart. The author divides her book into 
“Songs of Home,” ‘‘Home Pictures,’’ “ Voices of Home,” ‘‘ Home 
Memories,” ‘‘ Joy and Love of Home,”’ ‘‘ Stories of Home,” and ‘‘ Home 
and Heaven.’ Among the many anthologies that are continually 
formed, this seems to be one of the most happily conceived, and it may 
be wondered that it had not been thought of before. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HE American publishers of the Comte de Paris’ ‘‘ History of the 
Civil War in America,’’ Messrs. Porter & Coates, havea letter from 
him conclusively contradicting the story that he had suspended work 
upon it. He says that, while ‘‘ the numerous political duties which have 
devolved upon me leave me but very little leisure, I am devoting every 
hour I can spare to the prosecution of my great work on ‘ The American 
War. The correction of the proof-sheets of volume seventh is progress- 
ing favorably, but this volume will not be published without the following 
one, of which only less than a-third is yet written. As for the ‘ History of 
my Grandfather,’ which I am supposed to write, it would be a task much 
above my power to undertake.” It is added by Messrs. Porter & Coates, 
that volumes VII. and VIII., to which the count alludes, will make the 
fourth volume of their American edition, and will be translated and pub- 

lished in English on the same day they are issued in France. 


“The Buntling Ball,” a Greeco-American play, is to be issued anony- 
mously, in September, by Funk & Wagnalls. The work is announced 
to be ‘‘a keen poetical satire on New York society, by one of the best 
known of living writers.” An idea of its nature may be obtained from 
the following partial list of dramatis persone, namely: Knickerbocker 
Young Men; Manceuvring Mammas; Social Strugglers; Belles; Wall 
Flowers; Gossips; Anglomaniacs; Gluttons. Mr. C. D. Weldon is 
engaged on the illustrations. 


There are ‘‘ administration ” troubles in the Cleveland Public Library, 
and an investigation is in progress. Professor Max Miller is busily 
engaged upon a volume of biographical essays.———;Sir. Richard Tem- 
ple is named as likely to be entrusted with the preparation of the memoirs 
of the late Sir Bartle Frere. Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in press 
a new book by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, called ‘‘ Human Intercourse,” a 
sort of counterpart to his ‘‘ Intellectual Life.”’ 








Harper's Weekly announces a new serial story, ‘‘ Love and Mirage,” 
the authorship being a secret which will pique curiosity. The Weekly, 
by the way, we see advertised with this heading to the advertisement: 
“For President, Grover Cleveland.” This is in the true style of the 
Podunk Broad-Axe. 


Andreas Munch, the Norwegian poet, whose death on the 27th ult. 
we have reported, was born at Christiania, on the 29th of October, 1811. 
His plays, especially ‘‘Salomon de Caus,” 1854, and “ Lord William 
Russell,” 1857, enjoyed a great success on the stage of the three Scandi- 
navian countries. He was the author of a very large number of volumes 
of lyrical, elegiacal and romantic verse ; and he translated Walter Scott 
and Tennyson into his native tongue. 
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Messrs. Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co. will have ready shortly the long 
expected new edition of the ‘National Dispensary,” by Hillé and 
Maisch.———A new German illustrated paper, Die [dlustrirte Deutsche 
Zeitung, after the style of the ///ustrated London News and Graphic is 
announced to appear in the Autumn in Berlin. A novel feature of 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Book-Shelf, a useful little bulletin of in- 
formation about new books, is its production from celluloid plates, which 
are made in less than 20 minutes. Messrs. S. E. Casino & Co. have 
in press a volume on ‘Our Birds and Their Haunts,’ by Rev. J. H. 
Langville, of Buffalo. 








Up to the present time the form of the ‘Rig Veda’’—that collection 
of ancient Indian poems which has long engaged the attention of scholars 
in India and in Europe—has remained a mystery. The 1,017 hymns fol- 
low each other in ten books or sections, but no one has hitherto detected 
any system in their arrangement. Mr. Frederic Pincott, however, has 
just discovered their method. He has found that the first book of the 
“Rig Veda” is a ritual or ceremonial selection of hymns arranged in the 
order of their recitation at the offering of an oblation to the sacred Soma 
juice. The next six books are family collections, containing the poems 
of particular poets and their relatives; whilst the eighth book is a miscel- 
laneous collection containing hymns omitted from previous books. The 
ninth book is entirely filled with hymns celebrating the praises of the 
Soma juice, and the last book contains hymns ascribed to mythological 
authors. The gist of the whole matter is that, when the poet, the deity, 
the length, and the metre are known, the hymns are found to have a 
perfectly methodical arrangement. 


, Mr. Walter Besant, who is a careful student of his profession and its 
details, states that throughout England nine-tenths of the books read are 
novels, and that in the whole world the proportion is nineteen-twentieths. 
Captain R. C. Temple has nearly passed through the press in 
England, a ‘‘ Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs,” by the late Dr. S. W. 
Fallon. The German Government, “in order that the people may 
better understand the history of the concentration of their nation from a 
military point of view,” has determined to prepare an official history 
of the wars of Frederick the Great. The work is to be carried on under 
the supervision of Count Von Moltke. 








David Jones, who had been publisher of the London Saturday Re- 
view since its foundation, is dead, in his 75th year. Mr. Gosse has 
discovered an important unpublished poem by Gray, which he will print 
in his new edition of that poet’s works. “Qld Fashioned Fairy 
Tales,’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison, is a Christmas book now preparing by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons.————Rol fe’s school edition of ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’’ being now complete in 40 volumes, the Messrs. Harper are pre- 
paring a special edition in 20 volumes, adapted to the use of general 
readers. It will be called ‘‘ The Friendly Edition,” a name suggested by 
Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke to Mr. Rolfe. Mr. Browning’s “ Seriora, 
—being Divers Fancies of Dervish Ferishtah,’’ to be published in the 
Fall, contains twelve ‘‘ Fancies."’ They are written in blank verse and 
are introduced by a lyric, while another lyric concludes the volume. 

















SCIENCE. 


THE EXTINCTION OF SPECIES. 


HAT admirable, but not always exact scientific writer, Mr. Grant 
Allen, contributes to Knowledge a singularly interesting chapter 
on the extinction of organic forms, confining his remarks principally to 
the matter of the black rat, the Mus rattus of naturalists. It appears 
from the statement of the author, that this highly prized animal, whose 
first advent into ‘‘ foreign lands’ might have delighted the heart of many 
an inquiring mind, just as the arrival of the first oriental cockroach upon 
the Selborne estate fairly enraptured the gifted White, i now, as far as 
Britain is concerned, on its last legs, and will shortly join company with 
the last wolf, the last bear, the last beaver and the last wild boar. On 
Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel, there probably still lingers the last 
colony of that famous band of invaders whose nationality still remains a 
mystery. A fate similar to that which is overtaking the British animal 
follows the species over the whole of continental Europe, and even on 
the distant shores of America, where the creature almost enjoyed con- 
temporariness with Columbus, the impending warrant of excommunication 
leaves no hole for escape. It must not be supposed, however, that it is 
the hand of man that ruthlessly brings to dust the descendants of this 
ancient race ; warfare of our own particular kind exerts no appreciable 
influence upon their existence. It is tothe brown or Norway rat (Mus 
decumauus) that all honor is due for the conquest; in the larger and 
more powerful form, in a form best calculated for a “struggle for exist- 
ence,” the “survival of the fittest ’’ victoriously asserts itself. The decree 
sounds “‘the black rat must go,” and it is going. The ancestral seat of 
the present ruling dynasty is still involved in doubt, but it would appear 
that the horde matured their plans of conquest somewhere in the region 
of the central Asiatic Tartars. Persia cares little or nothing for the ani- 
mal, judging by its absence from that very hospitable region, and even 
in Siberia Russian convicts enjoy immunity from a plague which for a 
century and a half, or from the period (1737) when the army of invaders 
crossed the Volga, has enriched the mother country. The Romans and 
Greeks appear to have been profoundly ignorant of mxvrology, for to them 
the comon mouse was the largest creature of the family known. 





THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 


The rescue of Lieutenant Greely and six of his associates closes 
another chapter in the history of Arctic exploration. It is, indeed, 
a chapter of disaster, and one differing only in detail from that: which 
recites the fate of a Franklin, a Hall, or a DeLong. It is claimed in the 
present instance that results of unusual scientific importance—geograph- 
ical and meteorological—had been obtained, and that these were in a 
measure compensatory for the hardships and terrors of the expedition ; 
this may be perfectly true, but can it be claimed with equal fairness that 
they also represent the equivalent of the lives of the seventeen gallant 
men who succumbed to the cause for which their services were enlisted ? 
Pending the publication of the more strictly scientific reports, which will 
doubtless contain much information which has not hitherto been acces- 
sible, it may be well to withhold any opinion as to the respective merits 
of the expedition. On one point, however, opinion will be unanimous— 
in bestowing unbounded praise to the rare perseverance, energy, and manly 
spirit, exhibited by the gallant commander and his men. Geographically, 
the expedition has in some respects advantage over any and all similar 
expeditions that have preceded it. Although not fitted out for the pur- 
poses of strictly polar explorations, it has reached a point nearer to the 
Pole than had ever before been attained. The highest point noted, 
83° 24’, is, however, only a few miles in advance of the 83° 20”, marked 
by Captain Markham, of the Nares exploration, in May 1876, and but 
39’ North of the point (82° 45’) reached by Parry more than a half 
a century ago, so, that actual progress Pole-ward has not been substan- 
tially furthered. The expedition, however, deals a death-blow to the “‘ pa- 
leocrystic,”’ or ancient sea of ice of Sir George Nares, and seemingly, 
also, to the theory, long supported by Petermann, which holds that 
Greenland extends all the way to the Pole. The question of an ‘‘open 
Polar Sea’ may still be considered to be an unsettled one. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN COLOR. 

The often stated “impossibility ’’ of photographing in color, or of 
rendering in their true colors the objects of nature by means of the 
camera, appears to have been turned into a possibility, thanks to the in- 
defatigable researches and experiments of the distinguished chemist and 
photographer, Professor H. W. Vogel. In a communication recently 
made before the Physical Society of Berlin, this investigator announces 
that after years of experimentation, during which he had met with partial 
success, as in the production of the yellow tint, he has finally succeeded 
in obtaining also the yellow the blue, the green, and in a measure also 
the red, and with an apparent intensity to the eye equal to the tints of 
the originals. The difficulty that has hitherto lain in the way of color 
representation is the circumstance that the ordinary sensitive plate is 
affected only by the more refrangible rays, while the less refrangible re- 
main inoperative. Accordingly we have produced very unnatural rep- 
resentations of colored objects; shades of yellow and red, no matter of 
what brilliancy, appearing as black, and the deepest shade of blue, for 
example, as white. The problem of rendering the sensitive plates sus- 
ceptible to the less refrangible rays is that which has attracted Professor 
Vogel’s attention, and in its solution, as effected through the use of the 
substance known as losine, and its various derivatives, lies the secret of 
the result as stated. 


ORIGIN OF THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Captain F. W. Hutton, President of the Philosophical Institute, of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, in his annual address delivered before that 
body, gives some very interesting details concerning the fauna and flora 
of a comparatively little known region, and adduces numerous facts 
pointing toward a solution of their origin. The general conclusions 
arrived at, which are in a measure directly opposed to those reached by 
other eminent investigators, are: 1. That a great south-Pacific conti- 
nent existed during, or as late as the Jurassic or Cretaceous period, by 
means of which the faunal relations between the island group and South 
America, as is shown by the character of the batrachia land—mollusca, 
and insects, were established ; 2. That immediately preceding, or m part 
coincidently with this period, New Zealand, Eastern Australia, and India 
formed one biological region, lands probably extending continuously 
from New Zealand to New South Wales and Tasmania; 3. That the 
rupture, corresponding to the periods of mountain elevations in the island, 
between New Zealand and Australia, took place at the close of the 
Jurassic era, since which time the two regions have remained perma- 
nently distinct; and 4., At the close of the succeeding, or Cretaceous 
period, the south-Pacific continent resolved itself into an eastern and a 
western half, the former of which rising, ultimately formed what we now 
recognize as Chili, La Plata, and Patagonia, while the latter sank beneath 
the surtace. Atthe sametime New Zealand became separated, and itself 
parted into two distinct islands. 


NOTES. 


The difficulty, caused by coagulation, which has heretofore attended 
the operation of the transfusion of blood appears to have been finally 
overcome by M. Afanasiew through the use of a peptone solution, whose 
partial efficacy in this connection was first demonstrated by Schmidt- 
Miilheim in 1881. From a communication read before the French Aca- 
demy of Science by Professor Vulpian, detailing the results of M. 
Afanasiew’s investigations, it would appear: 1. That an injection of 
strong doses of peptone (0.3—0.6 grammes per kilogramme of the animal) 
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into the veins, while it occasionally produces a feeble narcotic influence, 
is not accompanied by true toxic symptoms ; 2. The biood obtained from 
a peptonised animal resists coagulation from a minimum period of 
several minutes up to twenty-four hours, or eevn more; 3. In peptonised 
blood all the essential elements, such as the red and white corpuscles, 
and the hcematoblasts of Hayem, remain microscopically unaltered; 4. 
All the physical properties of the blood-color, reaction to oxygen, spec- 
troscopic qualities, etc., remain the same as in the normal blood; and 5. 
Blood allowed to flow directly from the arteries or veins into a concen- 
trated solution of peptone, with a temperature of about 40° C. (104° F.), 
may be preserved from coagulation for a longer or shorter period, pro- 
vided the air be excluded. Through the process indicated, M. Afanasiew 
has succeeded to restore in a very short space of time to their normal 
condition animals where ancemia, artificially brought about, was very 
highly marked, even to the extent of the removal of two-thirds or three- 
quarters of their entire blood. 


M. Jamin, professor in the faculty of Sciences of Paris, has been elected 
perpetual secretary to the Académie des Sciences, as successor to the late 
M. Dumas. The only other candidate for the office was Professor Vul- 
pian, of the Faculty of Medicine. 


Captain James Buchanan Eads, the American engineer, designer of 
the proposed ship-railway over the isthmus of Panama, and prominent 


as the engineer in charge of the improvement of the Mississippi water-_ 


ways, has been awarded the Albert medal by the Society of Arts of Eng- 
land, in recognition of the valuable aid which his services have rendered 
tothe commerce of the world. A: Hi. 








ART. 
THE WORK OF STUDENTS IN PARIS. 
; PARIS, July, 1884. 

ANY American students coming to Paris waste valuable time and 
opportunities for lack of knowledge of the French language. 
They are in a hurry to get here, and devote all their energies to that one 
object, thinking to learn the language after their arrival. Indeed, I have 
heard it said at home that the best place to learn French is in France; 
and so it is, for those who can afford to come here for that purpose, but 
for art students who should give their minds wholly to their work while 
here, the best place to learn enough French for ordinary conversation is 
in America, before starting. It requires some pluck and perseverance 
to do this, and it is much easier to trust to “ picking up’”’ a few phrases 
by ear, but it requires pluck and perseverance to get on here at all, and 
these qualities may well be shown in preparatory study. To a young 
American intending to study art in the great capital I should therefore 
advise a thorough course of French lessons before leaving home. The diffi- 
culties besetting him on his arrival, on entering the city, as well as in the 
schools and the a¢e/zer where he will study areinnumerable. I have seen 
so much of this that I am impressed to speak strongly about it. Many 
a young man comes to Paris unable to make more than a short stay, and 
loses one half his time in acquiring French enough to understand the 

criticisms given him by his master. 

As to the question of living: the Latin quarter, which everybody 
has heard of and seen illustrated, is the most central place for an artist 
to locate. On the Boulevard St. Michel, as far as the ‘‘ Observation,” 
on the Boulevard St. Germain, and the small streets leading from it, the 
student can find comfortable quarters at say thirty dollars a month for a 
clean room and fair living, not including any extras, as these can be 
made to cost as little or as much as the purse will permit. Some of the 
students board in the small hotels called ‘‘ Pensions,” while others have 
roomsor part of aroom and get meals at the numerous “‘ Duval”’ restau- 
rants, this latter plan being practicable at less cost than any other. 

Where shall I study? is the next question, after finding a place to 
live. The answer depends on the branch of art to be pursued. If 
decorative, I would suggest the ‘Art Decoratif’’ and, of course, the 
“Beaux Arts.”” To these two schools admission may be obtained by 
applying through the American Consul. On identification the consul 
will give a letter which will procure a ticket of admission to the schools. 
These schools are open throughout the year, and a student can enter at 
any time. 

Landscape artists congregate during the Summer months at Grez, and 
at Barbizon, in the forest of Fontainebleau, at Concarneau and at Pont 
Aven on the Brittany Coast and at Dieppe. In the winter, they return to 
the numerous a/e/iers of the landscape painters in the city, though indeed 
many remain in town the year through. 

As to which is the best a¢e/ier for a figure or portrait painter to enter, 
thatis a question for the student himself to decide, according to his own taste 
and inclination. One may prefer a certain school or master, while his com- 
panion will be attracted by another style and prefer to work in another 
manner. Nearly all the masters in Paris criticise in one afe/ier or another. 
Three of these are governed by one man and are called “‘Juliens.” In 
these Fleury, Bouguereau, and Lefebre give the hour from eight to nine 
in the morning, three times each week. In the “ Juliens’’ more atten- 
tion is given to black-and-white study from the model than in any other 
ateliers. Since Bonnat closed his school many of the portrait painters go 
to Carolus Duran’s in the morning. The afternoons are given to draw- 
ing and painting from the model at Carlo Rossi's and also to attending 
lectures and studying from the cast at the “ Beaux Arts.’’ The cost of 
study is about the same in all the a/e/ers, ranging from thirty to forty 





gail to eight dollars per month,—though the “ Beaux Arts”’ is 
ree. 

* The majority of the students spend their spare time in making copies, 
sketching or studying the masters in the Louvre and the Luxembourg. 
The American Consul will on application give another letter to obtain 
admission to these galleries, without charge. After entering, give two 
or three francs to the guardian for taking care of copies and materials, 
and an everlasting friend is secured. The galleries of St. Germain and 
Versailles, being outside of the city, receive very little attention, but 
they are worthy of careful study. 

Attention to the points here mentioned will, I think, prepare the be- 
ginner for a sort of probation to student life in Paris, during which he 
will become so well informed as to surroundings and requirements as to 
be able to go alone and in a short time to add long chapters to the hints 
I have given. I will only say further that materials of all kinds are 
much cheaper here than at home, and all purchases should be left until 
after arrival. With regard to the a¢e/iers, 1 have only mentioned the 
most important ; there are many others well thought of, each having its 
special clientage. 2 so. 


NOTES. 


MONUMENT of Beethoven was unveiled in Central Park, New York, 

on the 21st inst., a gift to the City by the Beethoven Mzennerchor on 

its 25th anniversary. It issurmounted by a bronze bust of the composer, 

and the whole work is much praised. The Washington monument 

in Washington has reached the height of 488 feet and is said to be now 

the highest structure in the world, except the Cathedral of Cologne. It 

will become the very highest when the work on the pyramidal cap or 
roof completes the shaft. This work will begin in September. 





Juengling is engraving for Harper's Weekly Hovenden’s painting of 
John Brown. A class in wood carving” has been formed in the 
industrial department of the New Orleans Art Union. The Italian 
Government has at last ordered the work of cleaning the Church of St. 
Mark at Venice to be stopped. Gervex and Stevens have finished 
an important sketch composition of the principal episodes of the history 
of France. 


F. S. Church has been illustrating for Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hawthorne's ‘“‘ Wonder Book for Girls and Boys.’’ He also designed a 
cover for it. American amateurs and dealers bought $1,754,000 
worth of pictures and other works of art in the late Sa/on. The amount 
last year was $1,997,000. The Fine Art Society intends to hold in 
London in the Fall an exhibition of drawings in black and white, by the 
principal book illustrators of the day. Munckazy’s ‘‘ The Last Day 
of the Condemned,” which first made his reputation, is now on exhibi- 
tion in London. While the sculptor Rodin was doing the bust of 
John L. Sargent, the latter painted his portrait. 





























NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


N the August A//antic we find the post of honor accorded to the serial, 
“In War Time,” by Dr. Weir Mitchell, and that two of the other 
articles are by Mr. Charles G. Leland, and Mrs. Mary Beale Brainard,— 
members, both, of the Philadelphia group of literary workers. Of Dr. 
Mitchell's story it is to be said that it deserves large praise for its faithful 
studies of character and locality, and that it is a new illustration of the 
adaptability of our Middle States material to the purposes of modern 
fiction. Mrs. Beale’s paper, ‘ Dinky,” is brief,—a sketch only,—but 
vividly drawn, and sure to attract attention. Mr. Leland’s article out- 
lines his findings of myth and legend among the Indians of. Eastern 
Maine, and the adjoining regions of the Dominion. These, in his judg- 
ment, are very closely related to the Scandinavian mythology, and he 
declares that where there is one resemblance to it in the great Finnish 
epic, the “‘ Kalevala,” which is admitted to bea near relation of the Scandi- 
navian ‘‘Edda,”’ “the Indian legends of New England and New Bruns- 
wick’’ haveascore. Mr. Leland, as we have been well advised from his own 
admissions, feels that he is enabled by the researches described in this 
article, to add a new and most important chapter to the folk-lore of 
aboriginal America. He has recovered, thus far, twenty-seven legends or 
sagas relative to Glooskap, (a character closely resembling Odin and 7hor,) 
forming a connected series, and many more of Zox, the rabbit, etc. He 
proposes to issue, soon, a volume, entitled ‘The Algonquin Legends of 
New England.” 


The Manhattan, an extremely good and quite deserving magazine, is 
now said to have been financially sustained by Mr. Pedder, of New 
York, whose financial collapse of a compromising nature has been very 
fully chronicled in the daily journals of that city. Mr. Forman, the 
publisher, says, however, that its support by other stockholders, is ample. 
The cost of issuing each number is stated to be about $2,000. The August 
numberis anextremely good one. Inan article with the caption, ‘“‘ Emerson 
as an American,”’ Julian Hawthorne makes the clever point that “the M/ay- 
flower is still sailing between the Old World and the New,” and he in- 
sists upon the influence which the Republic has upon the mother country 
with a very neat touch. ‘We cannot take up a European newspaper 
without finding an American idea in it,’’ says Mr. Hawthorne,—and he 
works out his idea with considerable felicity. 


In sketching the work of the ‘‘ Associated Artists,” in the August 
Harper's, Mrs, Constance Cary Harrison contributes an important chap- 
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ter to the history of American art development. Looked at in this way 
her article is of more importance than the luxuriously illustrated papers 
which surround it. Mrs. Harrison thinks that the movement in housé 
decoration begun a few years ago by a little band of New York artists, 
brought about what may without exaggeration be called ‘‘the first fruits 
of the American Renaissance.’’ The whole story is certainly curious, 
and, as Mrs. Harrison tells it, it makes one of the most effective magazine 
papers we have seen in a long time. There are sixteen articles, exclu- 
sive of the editorial departments in Harfer's, and sixty-two engravings 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer ,is devoted in her “Recent Architecture in 
America,” in the current Cez¢usy, to a consideration of modern com- 
mercial buildings, and while she has had more picturesque material to 
treat of in former numbers it may be claimed that the present instalment 
is the most valuable of the series. Undoubtedly, great advances have 
been made in this direction within a very few years. The lesson has 
been learned that utility and beauty may go hand in hand, and when a 
nation has mastered that truth,—so simple yet so hard for a primitive 
people to grasp,—it is well on the way to having an art history of its 
own. Alexander Hynds’s ‘‘General Sam Houston,” is a plain but 
vigorous piece of biography. This is the ‘Midsummer Holiday 
Number ;”’ the usual extra pains have been taken with it. 


The Antiguary (London), for July, continues its serials on ‘‘The 
Adelphi and its Site,’ and ‘‘ The Coins of Venice,’ and begins a new 
series on ‘‘ Forest Laws and Forest Animals in England.’ The Reports 
of Meetings, Reviews and Antiquary’s Note-Book, are full of matters of 
inierest to people interested in the study of the past. (New York: J. W. 
Bouton.) 


Frank E, Lummis’s illustrations, in the August LzAfzncoft, to the 
second paper on ‘‘Some Suburbs of New York,”’ are very good. Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell strikes out strongly in an article supporting the anti- 
vivisection argument. It is now Dr. H.C. Wood's turn, and as Lippin- 
cott is one of that heavy hitter’s preserves, we may expect a renewal of 
a discussion that, strangely enough, is to many readers as fascinating as 
it is painful. Dr. Leffingwell’s conclusion is that physiological and 
pathological investigations upon living creatures have not,—proceeding 
upon English statistics,—lessened the mortality of any disease. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN.—In the House of Lords, on the 17th inst., the Earl of Wemyss 
moved to consider the Franchise bill, provided the Government would un- 
dertake to present at the Autumn session a bill for the redistribution of seats in 
the House of Commons. Lord Shaftesbury seconded the motion. The mo- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 182 to 132 John Bright is preparing 
a measure for the reform of the House of Lords, based upon the principle 
of life peerages, with a limited number of hereditary peerages. The 
Tories assert that the Queen approves of the Marquis of Salisbury’s policy of 
resistance. A demonstration of London Trades-Unions, and otner orgamiza- 
tions, on the 21st inst., in favor of the Franchise bill, is stated to have been the 
most imposing affair of the kind that has been seen during the present reign. 
100,000 men were in line. The Mudir of Dongola telegraphs that he 
has received a despatch from General Gordon, dated June 22d, stating 
that Khartoum and Sennaar were safe. General Gordon had 8,000 men 
under his command and asked that reinforcements be sent him. 
The preparations in London for the expedition to Khartoum by way of Su- 
akim and Berber are nearing completion. A train of narrow-gauge trucks and 
passenger carriages for the railway over the desert to Berber have been shipped 
at the Royal Arsenal for Suakim. —-—Prime Minister Ferry, on the roth inst., 
explained to the French Cabinet the condition of the negotiations between France 
and China. He said it appeared to be certain that China would shortly satisfy 
France as to the indemnity demanded. Prime Minister Ferry reduced the amount 
of the indemnity demanded by France from China to 50,000,000 francs. 
The cholera spreads in France and a few cases have been reported in Paris. It 
is still more violent at Marseilles and Toulon than elsewhere. The French Acad- 
emy of Med’cine has decided that a land quarantine in France is impracticable. 
It is also declared that the disinfection process is inefficacious and illusory, and 
urged the estatlishment of cholera hospitals at all large railway stations. 
The plague has made its appearance at Kharsa City of Asiatic Russia, not far from 
Erzeroom and also at other stations of the Caucasus. It was brought 
from Persia. —The new Bennett-Mackay ocean telegraphic cable has 
been successfully laid.———Negotiations for a definite treaty of commerce 
between Spain and the United States were opened at Madrid on the 22d inst. 
The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th inst., by a vote of 275 to 
198 adopted the Sugar Duty bill. The existence of a plot to blow up the 
palace at Warsaw during the Czar's stay therein, has been discovered. Rus- 
sia and Germany have adopted a treaty against Anarchists. In the future Rus- 
sians will not be allowed to reside in Germany without the permission of Russia. 
M. de Lesseps, President of the Suez Canal Company, announces that the 
International Technical Commission has decided in favor of widening the present 
canal instead of building another parallel with it. Advices from the Congo 
region state that Henry M. Stanley, before leaving that country, installed Colonel 
Winston as temporary Director of all the African International Association’s sta- 
tions. Mr. Stanley having failed to come to an agreement with the Brussels Di- 
rectorate, has resigned his position. The Porte has sent a circular note to 
the Powers notifying them of its assumption of the postal service. The note says 
that the existence of foreign post-offices in Turkey is an infringement of the sov- 
ereign rights of the Sultan. The Porte insists upon the prepayment of letters 












































with Ottoman stamps, and the Powers are invited to close their respective offices. 


Domestic.—The 7hetis and Bear, vessels of the Greely Relief Expedition, 
art.ved, on the 18th inst., at St. John’s, Newfoundland, with Lieutenant Greely 





and six surviving comrades of his party. They were found near the mouth of 
Smith Sound, on the 22d of June. Sixteen of the party had perished of starva- 
tion; one was accidentally drowned, and another—Sergeant Ellison—was alive 
when found, but died on the 6th of July. It is stated that a triple alliance 
has just been formed between the Baltimore and Ohio, the Bankers and Mer- 
chants’ and the Postal Telegraph Companies, with the former at the head of the 
consolidated enterprise, for competition with the Western Union Company. The 
total mileage of the combination is 120,000 miles. James G. Blaine’s letter, 
formally accepting the Republican nomination for the Presidency, has been given 
to the press, on the 19*h inst. General Logan’s formal acceptance of the Vice- 
Presidential nomination was generally published on the 22d inst. The 
question having been raised in Washington whether women are eligible to act as 
pension examiners, Secretary Teller has decided that “ owing to the nature of 
the duties to be performed it would not be advisable to give the place to women.” 
The 150 examiners to be appointed will, therefore, be selected from the male appli- 
cants. On the 21st inst. the first train was run on the new railroad extend- 
ing from Richmond to Livingston, Kentucky. This connects the Kentucky 
Central with the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia road. The first trial 
under the new Prohibitory law in Muscatine, Iowa, has resulted in a victory for 
the Prohibitionists. James Weir, a saloon keeper, was convicted on two counts 
and fined in each. The matter has been appealed to the District Court. Weir 
re-opened his saloon. Four similar cases are pending. —-— Five horse thieves were 
hanged near Rocky Point, Montana,.on the 21st inst., by a band of cowboys, making 
thirteen horse thieves who have been shot or hanged in thatsection within three weeks, 
——— Dr. Swift, Director of the Warner Observatory at Rochester, N. Y., received 
news of the discovery of acomet by Professor E. E. Barnard,of Nashville, on the 
night of the 16th inst., and the discovery was verified by the motion of the comet 
on the night of the 21st. It is in the head of the Wolf, right ascension, 15 
hours, 50 minutes and 30 seconds, declination South 17 degrees 10 minutes, and is 
moving slowly in an Easterly direction. It seems to be growing brighter, and is 
probably coming toward the earth. This is the first comet discovered in the 
Northern Hemisphere this year. The first message over the Bennett-Mackay 
cable was received at Rockport, Mass., on the rgth inst., by J. W. Mackay, from 
his children in Paris. The President has requested the resignation of Gen- 
eral James Longstreet as U. S. Marshal for Northern Georgia. The Attorney 
General had charged Longstreet with “carelessness and inefficiency.” The 
Secretary ot the Interior, deciding a Minnesota land case, holds that “the fact of 
an assignment of a land entry does not vest in the assignee a perfect title so as to 
compel the issue of patent, but that at any time prior to the issue of patent the 
Secretary has jurisdiction the same as courts have afterwards to examine the 
question of original right, and to cancel the entry in the same manner as 
courts may cancel patents, if fraud was practiced by the preémptor.” 
The yellow fever at Panama is reported to be increasing daily. The Inde- 
pendent Republican Conference, held on the 22d inst., in New York, was 
attended by about four hundred persons, part of them being “ delegates,” who 
came from New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. The Conference was called to order by George 
William Curtis, and Charles R. Codman was elected President. An address was 
adopted, in which the nomination of Cleveland for President was endorsed. 
































DEATHS.—Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm, a noted abolitionist and advocate of 
woman’s rights, died at Sewickly, near Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 21st inst., aged 69. 
Sir Cesar Henry Hawkins, a celebrated English surgeon, Sergeant 
Surgeon to the Queen, died on the 21st inst., in London, aged 86. Philip 
Chatham, “the oldest Freemason in England,” died on the 2Ist inst., aged 97. 
Rev. Thomas Fraser, the oldest Presbyterian minister in Canada, died in 
Montreal on the 17th inst., aged 93. Colonel Anthony H. Reynolds, distin- 
guished in the War of the Rebellion, died in Philadelphia on the 21st inst., 
aged 58. Samuel Sloan, a prominent American architect, identified espe- 
cially with the art development of Philadelphia, died on the 19th inst., at Raleigh, 
N. C., aged 69. 























FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, July 24. 
HE wheat harvest has continued satisfactorily, and is now about completed 
except the Spring sown in the far Northwest. The reports from the growing 
corn are good. The quality of Winter wheat that has been threshed is reported 
by the millers extremely good, and the flour made from it has exceptional 
“strength,” The estimates of the total wheat yield are now in the neighborhvod 
of five hundred millions of bushels. In the stock markets, prices are higher, and 
there has been for the last day or two a much increased activity. This is varicusly 
accounted for—usually, amongst brokers as a “ bull movement,” based on tempo- 
rary causes and manipulations; but the fact is that it reflects the present conditions 
of business, which favor, though not yet strongly, an improvement in confidence, 
and a recovery of values. The money market works somewhat easier, and in 
New York there is less complaint of the banks’ action towards offerings of com- 
mercial paper, though the ‘one name” notes are now generally unsalable. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


July 23. July 16. July 23. July 16. 
Penna. R. R., : 55% 54% North Penn. R.R., 63% 63%4bd 
Phila. and Reading, 13% 12% United Cos. N. J., 191bd 190% 
Lehigh Nav.,. 424 41% Phila. and Erie, 11bd 1034 bd 
Lehigh Valley, 64% 63%bd New Jersey Cent.,. 62 56% 
North Pac., com., . 18% 17% Ins. Co. of N. A.,. 31% 31 
North Pac., pref, . 47% 44 North. Cent. R. R., 55%bd 55 
Buff., N. Y. and P., 4% 4\ Read. gen. mtg 6’s,, 82 78% 





HEADACHE, LANGUOR AND MELANCHOLY GENERALLY SPRING FROM A DISOR- 
dered stomach, costiveness, or a torpid liver. Each may readily be removed by 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Sanative Piils, a few doses of which will be found .to stimulate 
the liver and stomach to healthy action, remove all biliousness, and produce 
regular evacuations of the bowels. : 
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The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market ame 


Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U. S. 4%, 1891, reg., ny 112% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 124 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 112% 112% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 126 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 120% 1203 U.S. curr, 6s, 1897, 128 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 12046 120 % U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 130 
UiS.933, ‘i 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 132 


The following were pa quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


July 23. July 16. July 23. = July 16. 
Central Pacific, 8 6 New York Central, 106 101 ad 
Den. and Rio Grande, 9% 8% Oregon and Trans., 9% 
Delaware and Hud., 97% g2 Oregon Navigation, 73 70 o% 
Del., Lack. and W., 112% 108% Pacific Mail, ° 45% 46% 
Erie, : ae 134% ~=St. Paul, : 75% 69% 
Lake Shore, . 74% Texas Pacific, x 9% 9% 
Louis. and Nashville, 0% a Union Pacific, 37% 33% 
Michigan Central, . Wabash, : 6% 6% 
Missouri Pacific, 06 Rh 95 3% Wabash, preferred, 14% 13 
Northwestern, com., 95% 90 5% Western Union, . 56% 5434 


The New York banks, in ane statement on Saturday, for the week preceed- 
ing, showed a still further increase in their surplus reserve, its total now reaching 
$28,408,275, against 914 millions at this time in 1883. There was but a slight 
decrease,—t 4 millions,—in the loans, while the deposits increased 54 millions. 
Specie was still further augmented ; the total amount in the banks’ hands was 
$72,731,000. The Philadelphia bank statement, issued Monday, showed no im- 
portant changes, there being a small falling off in most of the items. 

The movement of specie at New York, last week, was $249,158 exported, and 
$115,985 imported. That outgoing was chiefly silver. 

The Leder (Philadelphia) of this date says: “ The money market continues 
without substantial change. In this city the ruling rate for call loans is 5 and 6 
per cent., and for the best commercial paper 6 per cent. or higher, and to the 
rate a commission is often added. In New York there is reported a good supply 
of commercial paper, and the best endorsed bills are offered at 6% per cent., 
while single-name paper is unsalable. Yesterday in New York call money 
loaned at 1 and 1% per cent. , 








The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company East of Pittsburg and Erie, for June, 1884, as compared with the same 


month in 1883, shows 








A decrease in gross earnings of 4 ‘ . $250,697 
A decrease in expenses of . ‘ . ‘ ° 154,581 
A decrease in net earnings of $96,116 
The six months of 1884, as compared with the same period in 1883 show 
A decrease in gross earnings of $1,019,330 
A decrease in expenses of 612,746 
A decrease in net earnings of . $406,584 


All lines West of Pittsburg and Erie for the six months of 1884 show a defi- 
ciency in meeting all liabilities of $724,490, being a decrease as compared with 
the same period of 1883 of $940,164. 

The comparative losses of Union Pacific in each month since January 1st have 
been as follows: January decrease, gross, $377,946; net, $664,189. February 
decrease, gross, $125,255; net, $318,819. March decrease, gross, $419,046; net, 
$527,911. April decrease, gross, $234,312; net, 332,093. May decrease, gross, 
$238,670; net, $184,840. Decrease, gross total, $1,395,229. Total decrease, 
net, $2,027,854. 

The railroad building of the year has been very light. For the last week 
reported, the construction was 103 miles, making a total of 1,519 miles thus far 
this year, against 2,358 miles at the corresponding date in 1883, 5,100 miles in 
1882, 2,563 miles in 1881, 2,375 miles in 1880, 1,083 miles in 1879, 819 miles in 
1878, and 731 miles in 1877. 

Figures are published showing a total shrinkage in fifteen Boston stocks and 
bonds of $169,520,000. Loston had also to take part of the loss on the Villard 
properties, amounting to $105,425,000. The loss on American Bell Telephone 
was $12,000,000. The loss on manufacturing and mining stocks makes the total 
shrinkage in Hoston securities $303,554,00c. These are large figures, and they 
explain very well the severe strain there has been on many wealthy people. But 
it is to be remembered that they are an extreme showing, and that there has 
been some, and will in future be a further, recovery, reducing the amount of loss 
that now appears. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








FINE AKL 


——AND-——— 


—==MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 CHESTNUT STREET, _ 








Wm. SELLERS & CoO., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ABOVE BROAD. 
Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE : DEPARTMENT 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


882 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery,: 


Coins, Engravings, Etc. 
Mr. G. invites a tention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
* illustration, &@~ Correspondence solicited. 


‘Miniature Picture Gallery,’’ a collection of gems, twenty- 


five in number, on 1o by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 


addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 
Wm. M. Shoemaker, 





Unlike other extracts of beef, 


Sole Manufacture in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Proprietor. 





portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


pinata 
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SOME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDIES. 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure constipation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves Bright’s 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the most potent builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled condileas. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 











THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 
Sold to consumers by ail stationers ; 
proprietors. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 


o the dealers by the 





21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or Country-~eat 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
» free to all applicants. 





nent physicians. 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
applica: ts. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
ot chemis:ry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 


HEALTH-FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Avenue, New Yort 
632 Arch Street, Philadelphi> 

199 Tremont Street, Bosten 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





For Hot Days. 


Any of these. 


Calcutta Seersuckers, 

American Seersuckers, 

English Seersuckers, 
Pongee Silk Coats and Vests, 
Creole Check Sutts, 

White Serge Suits, 

White Duck Sutts, 

Nun's Cloth Sutts, 

Dusters (Silk, Linen or Mohair), 
Cass. Suits (made skeleton), 
Alpaca Coats (Black and Colored), 
Marseilles Check Suits, 

Blue Flannel Suits, 

Blue Serge Suits, 

Natural Flax Suits. 


We maintain a fine assortment throughout the 
season, because the people have reason to ex- 
pect it of us. 

JoHN WANAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








OTTO 


Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 
Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
Ti es cam, OD or attendance. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - - - - - 47 Dey Street, New York. 








KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 
THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, oe ae, ° - $1,000, 
ASSETS, . - « $14,583,444.83. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law to 
act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security, 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully cellected 
and duly remitted, 





SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA S, WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila. | Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila, 

—— H. Morris, Phila, | Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. | Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 

William Hacker, Phila. . M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S, Wing, Philadelphia, 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


eee 





CASH CAPITAL, . ees ae 

Reserve for reinsurance and all] other 
CIMINES. 5. ee ks ae S 

Sulplus over all liabilities, . . 


$40C,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
OHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R. MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF— 


North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital - . 7 $3 000 OOO. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211 ,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles Platt, Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, |. ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, | ohn A, Brown, 
William Brockie, | ws cng 
| George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, | Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


Henry Winsor, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compauy of *hiladelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every Socie, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VaULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


— COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F, Tyler. 
Henry C. Gibso.., 
Thomas McKean, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under pens of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

—"* FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

Directors. 
Charles S_ HKinchman 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wittiam P, Huston. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 




















